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CELSUS—UNBELIEF IN THE SECOND 
CENTURY AND THE NINETEENTH. 


N the latter half of the second century, there lived a broadly and 
philosophically educated scholar, called Celsus, a friend of the noted 
satirist, Lucian of Samosata. As Lucian employed the pointed weapon 
of wit against Christianity as well as against the heathen mythologies, so 
Celsus brought up against it the artillery of his learning and _philo- 
sophical culture. He wrote, about the year 178 A.D., a polemical 
treatise against Christianity, entitled “ A True Word.” The book itself 
is now lost to us, having been destroyed by the Christian zeal of the 
following centuries. But the substance of the work seems to be con- 
tained in a reply, composed about sixty years later by Origen, at the 
request of his friend Ambrosias ; so that a pretty successful attempt 
could be made to restore the lost work from the answer.* 

We frequently, but erroneously, imagine that throughout the heathen 
world at that time all religion had been dead, so that Christianity was 
readily accepted, as the only refuge for all who still had a deeper religious 
interest. Among the common people, the religious sentiment was never 
extinct ; and though, towards the close of the pre-Christian period, the 
educated classes had largely broken with the popular religious faith, yet the 
second century of our era was a time of religious reaction, even among 
the educated. In the days of the Antonines—viz., from 138 to 214 
A.D.—the moral and religious spirit of the ancient world strove to rise 
afresh, and endeavours were made to revive the old religions. The Stoic 
philosophy, which was then dominant, was pressed into the service ; and 





* Comp. M. v. Engelhardt: “Die alteste Kritik biblischer Geschichte und christ- 
licher Lehre vom Standpunkt des Heidenthums” (“ Dorpater Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche,” 1869, part 3), and Keim “ Celsus’ wahres Wort. Ailteste Streitschrift 
antiker Weltanschauung gegen das Christenthum, vom Y.-.170 nach Chr. Wiederher- 
gestellt, aus dem Griechischen tibersetzt, untersucht und erlautert, mit Lucian und 
Minucius Felix verglichen ” (Ziirich, 1873). Both works are made use of in the following, 
besides Origen’s reply itself. 
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an endeavour was made, by allegorising, to put a deeper construction on 
the old mythologies, and thus to resuscitate pagan morality. By this 
means, too, it was intended to give the Roman State a stronger hold on 
the people ; for it was well known, even then, that a State cannot 
endure without a religious basis. But the Roman State and the old 
heathen religion were so closely intertwined, that the one seemed 
endangered with the other ; thus the interest of the State appeared to 
demand the revival of this religion. In this way there was opposed to 
Christianity, not mere irreligiousness,—which is never victorious in 
such a case,—but a positive religion. 

The persecutions directed against the Christians had now become more 
general, and were not mere outbreaks of transient passion, but were 
deliberately planned and carried out. Not only did the very existence 
of the Roman empire seem at stake, through the undermining of its 
religious foundations by the new faith, but the whole ancient culture, 
the glory and splendour of the grand old time, and of its intellectual 
life, which was then experiencing a kind of after-summer, seemed also 
imperilled. To defend and save this inheritance from the influence of 
Christianity, through which it was seen to be endangered, was the object 
of those who now opposed the progress of the new faith. It was, as they 
understood it, a war of civilisation, a conflict of the ancient culture against 
the barbarousness of Christianity. To this period belongs that contro- 
versial work of Celsus, in which he places his weapons of science by the 
side of those employed by the civil power. He, too, regards the struggle 
in which he engages as a conflict of the moral and religious culture of 
the ancient world against the spirit of Christianity, which is hostile to 
all culture. 

Let us now pass on to the consideration of the work itself. 

Before entering on the central question at issue, he charges Christ- 
ianity with being unscientific and schismatic, insisting that, inasmuch as 
the Christian teaching is of barbarian, not of Hellenic origin, it declares 
itself at once, by that very fact, as quite unscientific ; moreover, it 
insists only on blind faith, not on rational grounds, or proofs. The 
watchwords of the Christians he says, are: Do not seek proof, but 
believe ; Thy faith will save thee ; Wisdom is a bad thing in the world, 
but foolishness a good thing. This-again shows the utterly unscientific 
character of Christianity. But further, in contrast with the grand con- 
cert of the other religions, Christians, like the Jews from among whom 
they arose, form a separatist group, standing apart from all others. 

But the charge of being unscientific and exclusive is but a skirmish 
before the main attack on the Christian religion. What does Celsus 
regard as the central point of all Christianity? It is highly interesting 
to find that he considers this to be the incarnation of God in Christ 
Jesus,—the Divine sonship of Jesus. Against this position all his 
attacks are directed ; to this point he ever recurs. Thus we see that 
this doctrine is not an invention of later times, but was already, in these 
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early centuries, so prominent a feature in the Christian faith and worship, 
that even a heathen, wishing to attack Christianity at its most vital part, 
selects this as his special point of assault. Thus, it was seen, from the 
first, that the essence of Christianity lies not in its sublime moral teaching, 
nor merely in the more spiritual view of God which it unfolds, but in 
the meaning that the person of Jesus Christ has for the faith and the 
whole religious life of His followers. 

The attack which Celsus directs against this doctrine is made with 
arguments drawn from historical criticism, and with others furnished by 
philosophical criticism ; the former he puts into the mouth of a Jew, the 
latter he himself, as the Greek, brings into play. The Jew, from his Old 
Testament stand-point, assails the historical reality of the New Testament 
narrative ; the Greek, from his philosophical stand-point, attacks the 
essential truth of the Christian teaching. 

First, then, he introduces a Jew, who brings forward all kinds of 
historical objections to the truth of the gospel narrative, with which, it 
is evident, Celsus was very well acquainted. He must have read the 
whole four gospels themselves. All the more important points in the 
life of Jesus come under review. The Jew combats, first of all, the birth 
of Jesus from a virgin as a mere poetic fiction, and brings forward the 
current Jewish invectives against the Lord and His mother. Mary is 
declared to have been a peasant woman, who earned some money by spin- 
ning, was divorced by her husband, a carpenter, for adultery, idled about, 
and bore Jesus to a soldier. This son afterwards made some stay in 
Egypt, and there learned all manner of magical arts, through which he 
performed remarkable feats in later life. The birth from a virgin is set 
dlown as one of the common Greek myths ; and the whole circumstances 
of the mother of Jesus are declared to have been such, that it would 
not have been at all becoming that she should prove the mother of the 
Son of God. Then the baptism, with its pretended heavenly vision,— 
who saw that? Why should Jesus be the very one foretold by the 
prophets? During His public life, He gathered together about Him ten 
or eleven publicans and fishermen, and with these fled hither and thither. 
But surely a God does not flee? There was nothing Divine in Him, 
visible to other men. A number of wonderful stories, indeed, are 
related about healings, and raisings from the dead, and multiplying of 
loaves. But these are all the products of extravagant fancy on the part 
of His disciples. Such things are also performed by the Egyptian 
magicians for a few pence. His teaching, again, consisted of boastful 
speeches, with which the closing scenes of His life but little harmonised. 
How are we to regard, as God, one who did not prove Himself to be such, 
who at the end was ignominiously seized by the authorities, and forsaken 
by His own disciples? And now His death! This is said to be the ful- 
filment of the prophecies. But in that case, would Jesus have turned 
aside from it, and would His disciples have betrayed and denied Him ? 
And would He Himself have then complained and entreated that the 
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cup might pass from Him? The discourses of the prophets are figura- 
tive ; but with such misunderstood figures one cannot prove that there 
is a God, and a Son of God. If we are to believe on Him, then He must 
establish His claims in quite another manner, in fact, by self-evidence. 
The Christians, continues Celsus, call Jesus the ‘Incarnate Word ;” but 
we see in Him, not a pure and holy word, but a man who was ignomini- 
ously condemned to death. Is it said, again, that He predicted His 
resurrection, and that His death was accompanied by wonderful signs ? 
Of many others also is the like related. ‘Or do you mean to say that 
what is related of others is myth, and to be regarded as such, while the 
closing events in the life of Jesus are in the highest degree both beautiful 
and probable,—the voice from the cross when He died, the earthquake, 
and the darkness,—that when in life He could not save Himself, but 
after His death rose again, and showed the marks of His wounds and 
the print of the nails in his hands? But who is said to have seen Him 
after His resurrection? A half-mad woman, according to your account, 
and perhaps also one other besides, of that company of impostors, who, 
it may be, had naturally a disposition to such dreams, or in morbid 
fancy fashioned to himself such a phantom after his own pleasure, as 
hundreds have already done. And if Jesus had truly risen, then He 
must have appeared even to His enemies, and to the judge who con- 
demned Him,— if not, indeed, to all.” 

So much for the Jew and his historical criticism. But let us pause 
here for alittle. Celsus evidently knows the gospel history well. But his 
manner of treating it, by which he resolves every miracle into poetry 
and myth, is quite like that of modern criticism. It is as if we were 
reading the production of one of the late neologian critics, from the 
author of the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” down to D. F. Strauss and 
Renan. But especially does his criticism of the resurrection history of 
Jesus seem as if it had been written in the nineteenth century. The 
resemblance is of the closest nature, extending even to the terms em- 
ployed. Take, for example, the “femme hallucinée” of Renan, who thus 
characterises Mary Magdalene,—according to John’s gospel, the first 
witness of the Risen One ; consider, too, the modern hypothesis of the 
visions which the disciples had in their agitation, and which they 
mistook for actual appearances of their risen Master. We see the same 
objections urged, the same naturalistic explanations as are now pressed 
on us, and extolled as marks of progress in scientific knowledge, and as 
the now discovered solutions of the riddle ; all these we already meet 
with in this heathen controversialist, 1700 years ago. It is not advanced 
science, however, which resolves the gospel history into myth, but it is 
a totally different mode of thinking, which is incompatible with the 
Christian faith. The only difference is, that, in the mouth of the heathen, 
the objections are made in a more regardless manner, and thus offend 
our feelings more. But the difference is merely a formal one. 

But now, after the Jew, there comes forward the philosopher, Celsus 
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himself, exercising his philosophical criticism on the Christian faith. 
He begins with an assertion which is often set before us now, as if it 
were a grand historical discovery of modern times. Christianity, he 
says, is a union of Judaism and heathenism. For, on the one hand, the 
Christians, in common with the Jews, hope for the appearance of a Divine 
Deliverer, and differ from them only as to whether the predicted one is 
already come or not. The Christians have merely apostatised from the 
Jews, just as the latter formerly did from the Egyptians ; both are 
seditious innovators. On the other hand, they have ingrafted into these 
Jewish foundations all kinds of heathen elements. The deification of 
Jesus, even, is but such an apotheosis as is seen in heathenism, from 
Hercules down to Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian. If Christ is God, 
why not also Hercules and other renowned heroes? In Christianity, 
then, we have but “shrivelled-up heathenism,” as it has lately been 
termed. 

With such teaching to begin with, adds Celsus, Christians now address 
themselves to the ignorant and uneducated, and seek to attract the 
simple and the vulgar,—slaves, women, and children,—as if education 
were something injurious, and not rather something useful. Whereas, in 
all other religions, the cry of the sacred rites is ‘‘ Whoever is of pure hands 
and of an understanding tongue, let him draw near ;” the Christians 
ery, “ Whoever has always been a sinner, whoever is unwise and un- 
worthy,—in short, whoever is wretched,—him will the kingdom of God 
receive.” So the Son of God was not sent for the sinless, but for sinners. 
What a misfortune it is, then, not to have sinned! Thus Christians 
open the gates to the most unholy and the most licentious. And yet it 
is clear to all, adds Celsus, that no one could, even through fear of 
punishment, much less through the hope of forgiveness, thoroughly change 
those who have formed the inclination to sin. 

This statement of the heathen philosopher is of the highest interest. 
Nowhere does the contrast between the ancient, or, to speak more 
generally, between the natural and the Christian way of thinking, present 
itself so clearly as here. While, in spite of the caricaturing, the Church 
appears, even from the description of Celsus himself, as the consoler of 
the poor and the healing-place for sinners, it is the spirit of pride, of 
conscious virtue, of self-righteousness, that pervades the words of the 
heathen philosopher. But of the conversion of a sinner he has no con- 
ception whatever. We see clearly how, with the proclamation of Divine 
mercy, Christianity has brought and breathed into the world a new soul. 

But the philosophical criticism of the heathen turns, as the historical 
criticism of the Jew had previously done, against the central point of 
the Christian teaching—the revelation of God in Christ. In Christ, 
God is said to have appeared upon the earth. For what end? To 
become acquainted with things on earth? Surely He knows everything 
already ? Or can He find no other means for improving matters ? 
Must He leave His throne in heaven in order to bring about such a 
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change in the world? It was to save us, say the Christians. But why 
did He not come till now? Was he never before troubled about the 
affairs of men? And, in any case, surely such procedure is not com- 
patible with the nature of God? For us mortals, change is something 
natural, but God is unchangeable. And with that objection, says Celsus, 
falls the whole story of the professed revelation. 

But why, again, should God have appeared so specially in Israel ? 
Why precisely in this corner of the world? Why only once? Are 
there not many incarnations, and among other nations too? These 
nations are to continue and flourish, while the Jews are about to perish. 
And why to a people that killed the One sent, and that knew not God ? 
But, say the Christians, that was all foretold long ago. There are many 
prophecies, answers Celsus, and so prophecies are cheap. But why 
should only those of the Jews be valid? Then, besides, Moses and 
Jesus do not agree. Moses announces a future dominion; Jesus 
demands that a man deny himself, and submit to evil. Which, then, 
is right? Or did the Father, when He sent Jesus, forget the charge 
He gave to Moses? Or has He changed His mind? Or does He send 
forth messengers with contrary commissions ? 

But finally, urges Celsus, what the Christians say about eternal life, 
about a seed of the body which is sown, about a being unclothed and 
clothed upon—and here we see that Celsus has the familiar words of 
Paul, in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, before his mind—that is 
all ridiculous. They ought to leave these foolish and carnal concep- 
tions, and rise to higher spiritual thoughts. And if they seek guides, 
they should not hold to such a miserable leader, and worship him, but 
should follow the divine poets and sages and philosophers—above all, 
Plato, or other great spirits of the past. 

Such is the philosophical criticism of Celsus, which also, we see, is 
directed against the central point of the Christian faith, the incarnation 
of God in Christ, and after that, against the sacred history and Christian 
doctrine in general. His first argument is, that the Christian faith is 
not founded upon historical fact ; his second is, that it is irrational. 
It is opposed to the right conception of God, to the correct view of the 
world and of man. God is far too spiritual, and exalted, and unchange- 
able a Being, to share so readily in the events of history as the Christ- 
ians believe ; the world, also, a cycle ever remaining the same, and ever 
recurring, is too little subject to change for a supernatural revelation to 
be possible in it, without calling forth a general revolution; and finally, 
man is too insignificant, and too much a creature of Nature, for us to 
venture on the opinion that the world, and history, and God’s revelation 
have him for their end. The Christian faith, therefore, thinks too little 
of God, and too much of man; such is the philosophical objection of 
Celsus. 

And this is fundamentally the philosophical objection that has ever 
since been urged against Christianity. The question at issue in the 
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struggle against Christianity does not merely concern this or that 
particular dogma ; it is a question regarding two different views of 
God, and man, and the world. According to the one view, God is far 
removed above all human affairs, or even resolved into the universal 
world-life, so that He finally loses all meaning for the thought and life 
of man; man is brought down among the rest of the creatures, and 
placed on a level with the beasts ; and the world is made the eternally 
circling nature, which, with unalterable necessity, runs on like a machine 
in the same course. It is the peculiarity of Christianity, on the other 
hand, that it places God and man near one another, that it makes God 
man’s God, and man God’s man; that it recognises, as the highest 
attributes in God, His love and mercy, which make Him bend down in 
sympathy to man ; that it regards, as highest in man, his being in God’s 
likeness, and his being destined for communion with God; while the 
highest end of the world is, that it becomes the scene of the merciful 
works of God, and the place of His kingdom of love. 

The third point which Celsus brings forward for consideration is the 
relation of Christianity to the other religions of the world, and to the 
Roman Empire. He had previously, and more than once, found fault 
with Christianity on the ground that all other religions are national 
religions, while the Christian claims to be the universal religion, and 
seeks to displace all others. Christians not merely reject all image- 
worship, but reject all other gods. This is the intolerable disposition 
in Christians, that they will not tolerate other religions. This, then, 
Celsus would make the condition on the ground of which Christians 
were to be recognised and allowed to follow their own ways—that they 
should acknowledge other religions. And here he takes up the task of 
vindicating polytheism. The heathens of that time could not conceal 
from themselves the doubtfulness of polytheism, nor ignore the very 
strong evidence in favour of monotheism. But yet they wished to main- 
tain the popular religion. They sought to reconcile the philosophical 
monotheism with the polytheism of the popular religion, through the 
thought that between God and the world stand a great number of inter- 
mediate beings, or demons, to whose charge the several lands and peoples 
are committed, and who, from that circumstance, rightfully receive 
adoration among the different nations. Hence, the Christians also 
ought to worship God in the demons, that is to say, in the forms of the 
religious customs observed by the people. For, by refusing to the 
demons the worship due for the enjoyment of the goods and gifts of 
this earthly life, they awake their wrath, and thus endanger others. 

But further, the Christians not only set themselves in opposition to 
the religious life of the people, but they also oppose the emperor and 
the empire. A ruler there must be, and the rule of the emperor is a 
bulwark against the threatening danger of the barbarians on the frontier 
of the empire. But the Christians, by seeking to stand separate and 
apart, striving for the general supremacy of their cause, endanger the 
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existence of the empire, and prevent the execution of public benefits, 
which can be effected only under a strong and united government. In 
the interest of the empire, therefore, and of public order, Christians 
must be made to submit to the whole community, to serve the emperor, 
to assist him in ruling the empire, and to protect it, thus saving civilisa- 
tion from barbarism. With this veiled reproach of hostility to the 
empire, the work concludes. 

The short sketch given in the foregoing pages will have already shown 
that it is, in its way, a highly important work with which we have here to 
deal,—one in which the spirit of the culture of the ancient world employs 
all its weapons against the new religion, and, with the sovereign pride 
of scientific training, looks down on the unscientific credulity of its 
uneducated adherents. Celsus draws his weapons from all sides. He 
is acquainted with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ; he 
is familiar with the history and doctrine of the Church. ‘“ He knows 
all,” as he himself boasts. And not seldom do we feel, while reading 
him, as if we were going over a controversial work of our own days ; 
thus we require to remind ourselves that we have before us a polemical 
treatise seventeen hundred years old. The Christianity he combats is 
the same as that of to-day ; and the opposition he raises against it is 
also the same as is made to-day. It may safely be said that the present has 
contributed nothing essentially new to the arguments which that heathen 
philosopher already brought to bear against Christianity. However far 
science has advanced, the arguments which it now brings forward against 
Christianity are fundamentally the same as those that meet us in Celsus. 
It is not, then, the progress of science which is shaking Christianity, or 
pretends to have conquered it, but it is the old antithesis between two 
different views of the universe, which is the same to-day as it was long 
ago. And the question is, which of these two views of the universe is 
the correct one. It is not the antithesis between science and Christ- 
ianity, between knowledge and faith, but the antithesis between two 
different modes of belief. In the work of Celsus also we have to deal 
with a faith. Strauss names his well-known work, “ The Old Faith and 
the New ;” only,—his faith is not new, but an old one, the same as 
Celsus had already defended. 

But the ground of the decision between the two does not lie within 
the sphere of knowledge ; nor is it attained through the arguments of 
science. It is not the head which speaks the last word, but the heart, 
the sentiments, the will. It is not an intellectual, but a moral question 
that is concerned. For if it be true that we do not will as we think, 
but think as we will, and that it is the heart which produces the system 
of our thoughts, so does it hold here, especially where the ultimate and 
highest of all questions are concerned,—questions which determine our 
whole moral views of life and conduct. These antitheses, then, are not 
mere antitheses of thought, but of the moral nature. 

But this antithesis will never die out. If it asserts itself more 
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strongly to-day than in earlier times, this is only because every subject 
is now discussed, more than before, on the ground of ultimate principles. 
The fierceness of the opposition, therefore, need not make us afraid, as 
if there were more danger for Christianity in the future than there has 
been in the past. It.overcame that attack, and conquered ; it will also 
come forth victorious from the dangers which now threaten it. But it 
is only the real old historical Christianity which will overcome,—not 
the rationalistic, new Christianity which we are offered in exchange for 
that of the Apostles and the early Christians. Celsus thought he must 
defend culture against Christianity, which he deemed hostile to culture. 
But, behold, the Christian faith has produced and diffused a culture, and a 
science, and a civilisation of which the ancient world had no anticipation ! 
Again, Celsus thought he must, in the interest of the national life and 
of the Roman empire, contend against Christianity, as anti-national and 
hostile to the empire. But, behold, it has become the shield of nations, 
and the inexhaustible source of their moral life! And still it holds true 
that the Christian nations are the nations of history and of the future. 
May the work of this old heathen philosopher serve to make us 
rejoice and believe all the more that the time of Christianity is not yet 
done, its mission not yet fulfilled, and its spiritual sway not yet at an 
end. But at the same time, let it serve also to remind us that we must 
take up a firm, definite position on one side or the other. If we place 
ourselves on the Christian side, then we shall have all that is good and 
fair in this world, as well as in the world to come. “All are yours, and 
ye are Christ’s.” 





C. E. LutTHarpt. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAIOLOGY. 


T the beginning of the present century, the Talmud and the classical 
writers were almost the only available sources for the illustration 

of Scripture history and antiquities. And so far as the Old Testament 
was concerned, the result was very meagre. The Talmud did not profess 
to throw light on historical facts, and the strange superstitions with 
which it was filled seemed at that time peculiar to itself, and inexpli- 
cable from their very isolation. The Greek historians made honest 
enough attempts to give some account of the nations with which they 
came in contact. But their statements were obviously second-hand, and 
often so contradictory that it was impossible to feel sure that the explana- 
tions drawn from them were trustworthy. Thus the Old Testament 
history stood alone, as the only record of the first ages of the world’s 
life that was worthy of the name of history. At the same time, it had 
this tantalising characteristic that, while sufficiently detailed and clear 
as regards its own special and limited line of narration, the questions it 
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raised, and the facts it suggested but did not supply, were innumerable, 
and ranged over the most important nations of the ancient world, in the 
most stirring periods of their history. 

This isolation of the Old Testament is now at an end. The decipher- 
ment of the Egyptian inscriptions, and the unearthing of some of the old 
libraries of Assyria and Babylonia, have put into our hands a large and 
constantly increasing collection of records, many of them older than 
Moses and the Exodus, several of them anterior, in matter at least, if 
not in form, to the times of Abraham himself.- By their help, we begin 
to see the Old Testament landscape from a new point of view, under 
different lights and shadows, so that many things which were obscure or 
invisible have been brought prominently out. Considering the nature of 
the records that have been discovered, the difficulties of reading and 
interpreting them, and the very small proportion borne by those that 
have been examined to the quantities of precious documents which, in all 
probability, still lie buried in the tombs of Egypt, and under the ruin- 
heaps of Babylonia, it seems perfectly marvellous that so much should 
have been already found which bears, more or less directly, upon the 
illustration of the Scripture narrative. 

The monuments of Egypt have been often described, and the discovery 
of the remains of the great cities of Assyria has been narrated in a way 
that has made it popularly known. But it is otherwise with the story 
of the actual decipherment of the inscriptions. Being a work done by 
scholars alone, the history of it has remained very much the property of 
scholars ; and in consequence the results have, perhaps, not always met 
with the reception their trustworthiness deserves. 

The key to the Egyptian characters, which might have seemed at first 
sight a mere fanciful arrangement of ornamental figures, was found in 
the fortunate discovery of the “ Rosetta Stone” towards the end of last 
century. This stone had an Egyptian inscription accompanied by : 
Greek translation, and on comparing the two it became easy, owing to 
the particular marks by which they are distinguished, to pick out the 
proper names, and from them to get some idea of the values of the 
characters in which they were expressed. The Coptic language, still 
spoken by the descendants of the ancient population of Egypt, was found 
to possess such a close relationship to the ancient tongue, that it could 
be employed as a guide to the explanation of its forms, and the meaning 
of its words. And the reconstruction of the ancient Egyptian was still 
further aided by the fact that the greater number of the characters used 
in the inscriptions possess a simple phonetic value, and are used as 
simple alphabetic signs. Proceeding on such lines as these, it was com- 
paratively easy, after the first difficulties were surmounted, to produce 
both grammars and dictionaries of ancient Egyptian. No doubt new 
words are always occurring, as new inscriptions are read and fresh 
papyri are unrolled, many of which occasion considerable difficulty 
from their very rarity ; and new light is continually being thrown on 
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the true meaning of words long known. No doubt, also, very much 
remains to be done in the way of working out the linguistic affinities 
and the general philological results which the language offers. But it 
may be said, in perfect good faith, that the reading of an Egyptian 
inscription is now as certain a thing as the interpretation of a Greek 
author. 

The difficulties in the way of reading the cuneiform characters were 
much more considerable, and if an equally satisfactory result is in the 
fair way of being attained, it is due to the patient sagacity with which 
those who have devoted their time and talents to the work have followed 
what must often have seemed utterly hopeless paths. Inscriptions in 
these characters had been copied and published by travellers in the 
eighteenth, and even in the seventeenth century, without the smallest 
clue being found to their meaning, until, in the first half of the present 
century, Grotefend and Lassen, in Germany, and Henry Rawlinson, 
working independently in the East, devoted their attention to the work 
of decipherment. The inscriptions they examined belonged to the 
Persian Empire. As the letters sent out by Haman or Mordecai were 
sent to “every people after their language” (Esther iii. 12 ; vill. 9), 
these inscriptions were found to consist of three versions of the same 
import, addressed in three languages to the three principal races among 
the king’s subjects. None of these languages, however, were known; and 
the problem before the decipherers was, not merely to find out the values 
of the characters, but actually to reproduce a language of the nature 
and affinities of which they were ignorant. It might have seemed a 
hopeless task, but to a genuine archeologist it was one of the most 
fascinating possible. Grotefend has himself narrated the process by which 
he succeeded in working out a considerable part of the Persian alphabet. 
Having ascertained the style and form of royal inscriptions from those 
of the later Sassanian monarchs, he determined the words which must, 
from their position, be the royal names, and after careful examination, 
found that those of Darius and Xerxes alone corresponded to the 
characters used. His acquaintance with Oriental languages, however, 
and indeed the general state of Oriental scholarship in his day, were not 
such as to make it possible for him to go much further. The first steps 
in reconstructing the languages in which these inscriptions were written 
were taken by Lassen, whose labours resulted in making the Persian 
inscriptions thoroughly intelligible. It was largely owing to his work, 
however, that Rawlinson could say, in 1850, that “there are probably 
not more than twenty words in the whole of the Persian cuneiform 
records, upon the meaning, grammatical condition, or etymology of 
which any doubt or difference of opinion can be said at present to exist.” 

To read the Persian records, however, and to reconstruct the ancient 
Persian language, was a very different thing from reading the inscrip- 
tions of Assyria or Babylonia. The Persians had adopted the ancient 
cuneiform writing which they found in use in Nineveh and Babylon at 
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the time of their conquest, but they had entirely remodelled it to suit 
their own purposes. In their hands it was no longer, like the Chinese 
characters of the present day, a huge collection of minutely differing 
signs, each representing a separate word or syllable. They selected cer- 
tain of the characters and made an alphabet of them, producing a system 
of writing, which, at the first glance, resembles closely that of Assyria, 
but which, when looked into, is discovered to be so much simpler as to 
make the Assyrian appear, by contrast, a labyrinth of confusion. It was 
found, however, that one of the three forms of cuneiform writing, occur- 
ring in the inscriptions of the Persian period, presented so much similarity 
to the Assyrian, that it served in some measure as a key to that more 
ancient and more complicated character. By the careful and patient 
employment of the same means of alternate conjecture and verification 
that had already proved so successful, the different languages written 
in these characters have been deciphered, and, in the process, some of 
the most interesting of the historical and ethnographical results, to 
which we shall hereafter have to refer, have been obtained. 

The difficulties of the process can only be rightly estimated by giving 
some account of the nature and history of the Assyrian writing. It has 
been ascertained that two languages of perfectly different linguistic 
classes are represented by the Assyrian characters. This was a result 
obtained directly from the process of decipherment, but if that had been 
the only ground for the belief, it might have remained a mere hypothesis. 
Singularly enough, however, a large portion of the Assyrian remains 
hitherto brought to light consists not merely of translations from the 
one language into the other, but of actual vocabularies, or “ syllabaries,”’ 
as they are called, in which the values of the characters are given in 
each language. The oldest of these two languages, to which the name 
of Accadian is now almost unanimously given, belongs to the Turanian 
class, and to that branch of it now represented by the Finnish and 
Magyar dialects. The other and more modern of the two is the Assyrian 
proper, a Semitic speech closely related to Hebrew. The Accadians were 
the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing. It is fitted to their 
speech as the Chinese characters are fitted to theirs. Each character 
represented a significant word. When the Assyrians came to apply 
these characters to their radically different language, there were plainly 
two ways open to them. If we wished to write English in Chinese 
characters, we might either fix upon the meaning of the Chinese, and 
use, for example, for “shilling,” the character expressing the Chinese 
word for the coin nearest in value; or we might fix upon the pro- 
nunciation of the Chinese character, and should then have to employ 
two characters to express “shilling” “shee-ling.” One great 
difficulty in reading the cuneiform character lies in the fact that, instead 
of adopting exclusively one or other of these methods, the Assyrians 
have made use of both, so that it comes to be a question whether a 
particular sign is an “ideograph,”—that is to say, stands for a whole 
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word and its idea, or has a phonetic value, and represents merely one 
syllable of a word. But suppose we have determined this first question, 
and have found that a certain character is to be read phonetically, we 
are met by another difficulty. The original Accadian hieroglyphic pic- 
ture, which has degenerated into the conventional cuneiform character, 
might represent a whole class of ideas expressed by different words. 
Different sounds therefore came to be attached to it ; and the Assyrian, 
instead of fixing it down to one of these sounds when he adopted it, has 
often retained several of them. The very first character in the syllabary 
given in Professor Sayce’s Assyrian Grammar has four distinct phonetic 
values, the fourth has three, and so on. We cannot wonder if, as Pro- 
fessor Sayce says (Assyrian Lectures, p. 30), this “ great standing diffi- 
culty in the way of decipherment,” should have been “the chief cause 
of the scepticism with which it was at first received.” And it is this 
mainly which still produces occasional discrepancies between the readings 
of different scholars, especially in regard to proper names. We are 
tempted also to suppose that it is hardly possible that a system of writ- 
ing such as this could ever have been intended for popular use. It 
seems at first sight more likely that it was kept as a sort of mystic lore, 
the special prerogative of priests and scribes. So it may have been at 
first, but there is abundant and interesting proof of a special effort made 
in the reign of Assur-bani-pal (Sardanapalus) the son and successor of 
Esarhaddon, about the middle of the seventh century B.c. to popularise 
the literature of his country, and to make it generally intelligible both 
to natives and to foreigners. It seems likely (see Sayce, Lectures, pp. 20, 
21) that the immediate cause of this king’s anxiety to extend his people’s 
acquaintance with the ancestral writing of their country, was to prevent 
its being driven out by the simple Pheenician alphabet, with which in- 
creasing trade was making them familiar. The prevalence of this foreign 
writing could not but have very seriously undermined the old founda- 
tions of a kingdom whose native traditions were all inscribed in char- 
acters unknown to the people. The king directed his efforts, therefore, 
not merely to collecting and translating ancient Accadian documents, 
but to drawing up tables explaining the pronunciation and meaning 
of the cuneiform characters. It was a matter of intense interest to 
those who had been patiently labouring at the decipherment of these 
characters with very uncertain success, to find that the very difficulties 
they had encountered were those which needed to be explained to the 
unlearned in Assyria itself. Thus “what seemed an insuperable objec- 
tion to the correctness of the key applied to the interpretation of the 
inscriptions has turned out to be one of its surest proofs. The various 
values, which, it was demonstrated, the same sign must possess if the 
system of decipherment were correct, are actually assigned to it in 

the so-called syllabaria” (Sayce, Lectures, p. 30). 
These syllabaria, therefore, ‘have done more to give us an insight into 
the nature of Assyrian writing than years of patient labour could have 
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done.” By their help, certain rules have been discovered and laid down, 
according to which the phonetic values of the characters are determined 
by the context in which they stand. And not only has the Assyrian 
language been recovered from the silence of centuries, but even that 
more ancient people, whose very existence was unknown half-a-century 
back, have begun to speak to us intelligibly in their own primeval 
tongue. These old cuneiform characters have thus become a sort of 
phonograph. They have been brought, under the skilful and patient 
investigation of modern scholars, to utter again not only the meaning, 
but the very sounds that were heard on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates four thousand years ago. 

Germany, France, and England have contributed, in nearly equal pro- 
portions, to the band of students who have devoted themselves to the 
literature of Egypt and Assyria. While profiting by one-another’s 
researches, they have all worked on their own independent lines, and have 
thus established a consensus of opinion which enables us to speak with the 
utmost confidence of the results obtained. Amongst the most undisputed 
of those results are the distinctive features of the three principal lan- 
guages, Egyptian, Accadian, Assyrian, which have emerged from these 
ancient writings. The Accadian, as has been already said, belongs to 
the Finnie branch, the Assyrian is closely allied to the Hebrew, while 
the Egyptian occupies a sort of peculiar middle position. The Hebrew 
race, from its first beginnings in Ur of the Chaldees down through all 
its history, stood in close relationship first with one and then with 
another of the peoples who spoke these different languages; and it were 
contrary to all experience, if we did not find that many words and 
phrases hitherto obscure have been explained from these new sources. 
This is true, not only of proper names and other obviously foreign expres- 
sions in the Old Testament, but of the forms and vocables of the language 
itself. The unveiling of a new dialect of Semitic speech, and one spoken 
contemporaneously with the best period of Hebrew literature, must be 
expected to afford a rich mine of linguistic illustration, and will doubt- 
less do so to an increasing extent, as it is itself more thoroughly explored. 
This is a matter which can hardly be illustrated here in detail, but one 
or two particulars, taken from Professor Sayce’s Assyrian Lectures, 
will show what has been already obtained. The termination -én, which 
marks some Hebrew substantives, is very common in Assyrian under the 
form -dnu, as a termination of abstract nouns. “This termination in 
-dnu, however, was really at the outset nothing but the plural, and the 
words so formed were collectives which gradually came to lose all their 
plural force and meaning.” The same is the case with -utu, Hebrew, 
ath. Again, such a name as Isaac used to be considered a verbal form. 
In Assyrian, however, one class of derivative nouns is formed by prefix- 
ing a vowel. ‘ The vowel was originally « or yd, but in course of time it 
became weakened into i and even u.” But the relationship between 
the verbal and nominal forms of Semitic speech is not merely one of 
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“The original Semitic tense was treated just like a noun, 


and considered to differ from any other noun only in implying a particular 


kind of relation.” 
eases of the noun. 


Hence it received originally the terminations of the 
“ The ending in -@ or -awm which marks the accusative 
in the noun—that is to say, the point to which the mind tr 





denotes motion to a point, or rest in a point, in the verb, and hence 
would be employed, . . . (3) where continuance of an action is urged 
d.” This is the form which has been preserved in Hebrew 


and exhorte 


as the cohortative. 


Again, the so-called perfect tense is found in Assyrian 


to have originated in the addition of personal pronouns to the participle 


present or nomen agentis. 


But “these personal pronouns were at the 


outset attached to nouns of all kinds besides the present participle,” and 
thus, “ though philology had already guessed at the origin of the Semitic 
perfect, had it not been for the decipherment of Assyrian, the guess 
would never have been raised to a certainty.” 

Besides such illustrations of Hebrew grammar, some interesting traces 
have been pointed out of probable Accadian derivations and affinities for 


several Hebrew words. 
rudimentary 


This part of the subject is, as yet, in far too 
a state to afford firm footing ; but we cannot help cherish- 


ing the hope that when the vocabularies, both of Accadian and Egyptian, 
have been thoroughly analysed and compared with those of the different 
Semitic dialects, much light may yet be thrown upon the vexed question 
of the origin and structure of the Semitic triliteral roots. 

Results such as those we have alluded to are just such as we are 
accustomed to obtain from the study of ancient dialects—just such, for 
example, as we attain, among the Teutonic languages, by the study of 


Icelandic, or the old Saxon of the “ Heliand.” 


Words and forms which, 


in the modern dialect, have lost all independent meaning and been 


reduced to 1 


nere 


2 terminations, still retain their original force in the older 


speech. And the fact that such results have emerged i in the study of 
Assyrian is an additional proof of the correctness with which its char- 


acters have 


been deciphered and its forms analysed. 


The literature which has been made accessible by the deciphering of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian characters is of very different kinds and 
values. The Egyptian monuments and sepulchres have yielded as yet 
(with the exception of one or two interesting pieces of a purely literary 
character) almost nothing but historical or religious compositions, and 
these latter disclose a system of conceptions which ‘seems peculiar to 
Egypt. The results of Assyrian and Babylonian discovery have been 
varied. Besides the strictly historical inscriptions, and the 
interesting series of linguistic tablets already referred to, there have been 
found a large number of “Contract Tablets ”—records of sales or loans. 
One large collection of these records the transactions of a single firm of 
money-lenders, which subsisted from generation to generation during the 


much more 


successive reigns of the later Babylonian kings. They 
dated, and have furnished important aid to a correct chronology of that 


are all carefully 
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period. There are also numerous astronomical tablets, recording 
observations, eclipses, &c., as well as astrological ones, which reveal some 
of the secrets of that ancient art. A considerable series of tablets are 
occupied with religious formule, incantations, and exorcisms ; and as 
many of these have descended from the earliest Accadian period, they 
have yielded, in the hands of M. Lenormant, most valuable ethnographical 
results (La Magie chez les Chaldéens). 

Another series of these religious records is more akin to our present 
purpose. It presents us with a series of traditions, clothed in the 
language of the Assyrian mythology, which present so close a resemblance 
to the narrative of the Book of Genesis that they have been called by 
Smith, their decipherer, the “ Chaldean Genesis.” Many of the tablets 
containing these traditions are unfortunately in a very fragmentary con- 
dition, but several of them yield so clear a sense that the resemblance 
to the Scripture narrative is unmistakeable. In this respect, these 
Assyrian records present a remarkable contrast to those of Egypt, in 
which almost nothing has as yet been found that can properly be com- 
pared with the primeval history of the Book of Genesis. There is, no 
doubt, a strong temptation, as soon as the resemblance to Genesis is 
discovered, to take-it as a key to the meaning of the somewhat broken 
and obscure Assyrian text ; and we think we can discern traces of the 
influence of this tendency in the translations which have been made. 
But this much is certain, that tablets have been discovered describing 
the original chaos of waters, and the drawing of the habitable world from 
it, and the fixing of the orbs of light in the heavens, to determine times 
and seasons on the earth. It is no small confirmation of the general 
correctness of these interpretations when we find that the course of 
events described, and the names of the mythological beings concerned 
in them, correspond exactly with the accounts given by Greek writers 
of the Chaldean cosmogonies. 

Another singular fragment has been translated thus :— 


“The god of holy songs, lord of religion and worship, 
Seated a thousand singers and musicians, and established a choral band, 
Who to his hymn were to respond in multitudes. 
With a loud cry of contempt they broke up his holy song, 
Spoiling, confusing, confounding his hymn of praise. 
The god of the bright crown, with a wish to summon his adherents, 
Sounded a trumpet blast which would wake the dead, 
Which to those rebel angels prohibited return. 
He stopped their service, and sent them to the gods who were his enemies. 
In their room he created mankind. 
The first who received life dwelt along with him. 
May he give them strength never to neglect his word.” 
—(Trans. Soc. Bib. Archeology, iv. 352.) 


The most striking correspondence, however, with the Biblical narrative 
is found in the story of the deluge. It forms part of a mythologico- 
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astronomical epic, which presents, in many of its incidents and char- 
acters, the prototypes of the heroes of the Greek mythology and their 
adventures. 
Professor Sayce (Lectures on Babylonian Literature) gives the 
following summary of that part of the story which relates to the 
Deluge :— 


“ Hea, the god of the deep, warned Sisuthrus of the flood of waters with which 
the wickedness of mankind was about to be punished, and bade him build a ship 
600 cubits long, and 60 cubits broad and high. The pious Sisuthrus obeyed the 
Divine command ; and after pitching the vessel within and without, and offering 
up a sacrifice to the gods, he entered the ship with his people and his servants, 
his treasure and the beasts of the field. For seven days the storm lasted... . 
the earth was covered with an overwhelming deluge, and the storm-clouds traversed 
mountain and plain, carrying ruin and destruction in their path. All life was 
destroyed from off the face of the earth, and the gods themselves fled in terror to 
the highest ‘heaven of Anu.’ At last, however, the flood was ended, and Sisuthrus 
opened the window of his ark, and the light broke over his face. But there was 
a waste desolation on all sides, nothing might be seen save the troubled waters 
and the corpses which floated on their surface. The ark finally rested on the 
mountain of Nizir. . . . Then the Chaldean Noah sent forth first a dove, and after 
that a swallow; but, as in the Biblical narrative, they could find no resting-place 
for their feet, and returned to the ship. Next a raven was despatched from the 
ark, and it found food in the floating corpses, ‘it wandered away, and did not 
return.’ So Sisuthrus knew that the land was dry, and he left the ark, sending 
forth the animals to the four winds, and building an altar on the mountain-peak. 
Here he poured forth bowls of wine by sevens, and the gods ‘gathered like flies 
over the sacrifice,’ descending to the earth by the golden bridge of the rainbow. 
Then Bel made a covenant with Sisuthrus, and swore not to destroy mankind by 
the waters of a flood any more.” 


The story of the Deluge is, perhaps, the most widely spread of all 
primeval traditions, but none of the forms it assumes seems to come so 
near the Scripture narrative as this does, even in the more minute 
details. 

We might expect to find in Babylonia some distinct allusion to the 
destruction of the tower of Babel, and to have perhaps some new light 
thrown upon that somewhat obscure incident. As yet, however, only 
one rather mutilated fragment seems to refer to it. “The tower of 
Babylon had been the special work of Sar-tuli-elli, ‘the king of the holy 
mound.’ . . . The heart of the master-builder had been ‘ wicked against 
the father of all the gods,’ and the tower had been raised with the 
unholy purpose of storming the skies. What had been constructed, 
therefore, with so much labour during the day, was blown down by the 
winds at night, the builders were ‘confounded’ and ‘ scattered abroad,’ 
and their counsel and speech were ‘made strange’ ”’ (Sayce, Lectures on 
Babylonian Literature). 

The question at once arises, What is the value of such traditions as 
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these, supposing the interpretation of them to be correct, in illustration 
of the Old Testament history ? They are not, strictly speaking, historical 
illustrations. They throw no light on points of contemporary history 
left indefinite by Scripture ; they do not themselves profess to be history 
at all. But they have come down from a remote antiquity—a far 
greater antiquity than, on any theory, has ever been ascribed to the 
written narrative of Genesis, and, so far as the Deluge is concerned, 
they are almost universal. “A recollection,” says Lenormant, ‘ every- 
where so precise and so accordant, cannot be that of a myth invented 
at pleasure. It is necessarily that of an event real and terrible, which 
struck so forcibly the imagination of the first ancestors of our race that 
it could not be forgotten by their descendants. This cataclysm occurred 
near the first cradle of humanity, and before the stem-families from 
which the principal races were to descend were separated from one 
another. For it would be quite contrary to probability and to sound 
laws of criticism to admit that, in all the different localities where such 
traditions are found, local phenomena exactly alike should have taken 
place, and that the recollection of them should always have assumed 
an identical form, and should be associated with circumstances which 
could not necessarily present themselves to the mind in every case” 
(Commentaire des Fragments de Bérose, p. 287). To clothe these 
traditions in the mythological garment which we find them wearing was 
doubtless the gradual work of the successive generations through whose 
hands they passed, among whom that mythology itself was only 
gradually growing up. But the substance of the narrative is proved 
to belong to an antiquity probably little short of the time when the facts 
themselves occurred. And the contrast between the somewhat irreverent 
superstition of the Babylonian story and the pure and manly theism of 
the Bible narrative, brings into strong relief that “majesty of style” 
which is one of the most marked characteristics of the Word of God. 
ANDREW MELVILLE. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. 


Fen a dead fly in the apothecary’s ointment, its constant demand 

upon the liberality of its adherents is often regarded as something 
disfiguring to the Christian religion. What has the religion of Divine 
mercy and grace to do with money? Why should spiritual enjoyment 
be marred by unpleasant requirements? Unlike the tidings of a free 
salvation, or the description of redemption’s glories, the duty of giving 
is an unwelcome subject ; and many, if not most Christians, would be 
willing to have it passed over in the ministrations of the pulpit, and 
the time given to more pleasing themes. The multiplied objects of 
benevolence, the constant recurrence of appeals and collections, the 
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impossibility of ever doing all that is to be done, and making an end of 

it—these things are very trying to the patience of many. “It is nothing 

but give, give,” they say. “If it is not one thing, it is another; we 

must be giving all the time.” 

Now, instead of being a blemish, the practice of giving is one of the 
beauties of Christianity. Instead of an incongruity, it is a proof that 
this religion is from God. Instead of apologising for it, we claim for it 
apologetic value. 

Is it granted that religion should make men like to God—that the grand 
end and aim of spiritual culture is conformity to the Divine image? Then, 
how sadly wanting would Christianity be found, did it ignore, in the 
culture of man, that attribute of God which makes Him a bountiful and 
constant giver. God is “giving all the time.” “He giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not.” He is not wearied by our frequent 
prayers, or our ever-recurring necessities. Nor, in His infinite love, 
does He count any gift too costly, or any sacrifice too great; He has 
not even spared His Son, but has delivered Him up for us all. If man 
would be like God, he must abound in love, he must exercise goodwill 
toward men, he must cherish the spirit of willing self-sacrifice, he must 
learn to be a generous and constant giver. And Christianity, in toiling 
for the attainment of this high ideal, substantiates its own claim upon 
the faith of mankind. 

Nor could a religion be from God, or make men like God, which did 
not strike at the root of all the vices which corrupt our nature. Must 
religion rebuke anger, lust, pride, falsehood, dishonesty? Likewise, 
must it set itself in opposition to selfishness, worldliness, and covetous- 
ness. It must tear out of the heart that root of all evil, the love of 
money. It must destroy the “love of the world,” with which the “love 
of the Father” cannot dwell. This is not an easy task. Nor is it 
accomplished once for all. Vices, like noxious weeds, spring up again 
and again, and can be kept under only by constant toil. The remedy 
for selfishness and covetousness must be applied, not once, but continu- 
ally ; and our holy religion prescribes their only cure in the very thing 
of which some complain—giving all the time. Let a Christian cease to 
give, let him shut up his heart against the necessities of his fellow-men 
and the demands of God’s cause, and these vices will grow upon him 
until they choke his piety. But let him be a constant giver, let his 
heart and his hand be ever open ; and in each worthy object presented, 
each collection taken up, each case of privation made known, he will 
find, not a source of annoyance, but a precious means of grace, an 
opportunity for rebuking his covetousness, for gaining the victory over 
self, and putting the world beneath his feet. 

Besides, if religion be designed to make man a possessor of the highest 
possible blessedness, it would be incomplete without this. True, there 
would still remain the blessedness of receiving, the joyous reception of 
Divine mercy and grace, the delight of feeding upon the bread and 
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being refreshed with the water of life. But the Lord Jesus has taught 
us that there is a higher happiness, of whose sweetness the mere receiver 
has not tasted. ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” To give 
makes us partakers, not only of the Divine nature, but the Divine 
activity, “labourers together with God.” And to share in God’s work 
is to share in His felicity, to participate in the “joy of the Lord.” 

Thus essential to the true religion, giving has been a prominent feature 
of it from the beginning. Cain and Abel, when they came to worship, 
brought offerings unto the Lord. Noah, Abraham, and other holy men 
of their days, reared altars and offered sacrifices to God. Abraham 
gave tithes unto Melchisedek, priest of the most high God. Jacob 
vowed unto the Lord, “Of all that thou givest me I will surely give a 
tenth unto Thee.” By all, giving was recognised as a religious duty. 

Under the Levitical dispensation, this duty was, by Divine command, 
brought into still greater prominence. Its demand was declared to be 
universal, for God said, “none shall appear before Me empty.” Its 
measure was prescribed in the tithes and offerings which all were com- 
manded to bring. And its application was pointed out, in the offering 
of burnt-offerings and sacrifices, in the keeping of feasts unto the 
Lord, the support of the priests and Levites, and the care of the poor. 
In that dispensation, the “offerings of God” formed the most prominent 
and conspicuous feature of worship. They were the vehicle of praise 
and thanksgiving, the constant accompaniment of prayer, the propitiation 
for sin, the oft-repeated expression of consecration and devotion. 

It is not to be supposed that the obligation of giving unto the Lord 
has passed away with the dispensation under which it was first formally 
and elaborately inculcated. This element of piety existed before the 
Levitical dispensation, and continues after it. And if that dispensation 
was “a shadow of good things to come,” what were its sacrifices and 
offerings but a type and prophecy of something greater and more glori- 
ous, which should belong to these latter days? We know what grand 
fulfilment one class of these offerings,—that which related to sin and 
transgression—obtained in the redemptive work of Christ. The blood 
of atonement shadowed forth the blood of Jesus Christ, which cleanseth 
us from sin. The victims slain to propitiate Divine justice, typified 
“the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” And shall 
we say that those other offerings, expressive of dependence, and gratitude, 
and devotion, had no meaning which pointed to the future,—that they 
were not shadows of something real, and have passed away without fulfil- 
ment? Shall we not rather say, that, as the feelings they expressed 
are infinitely heightened and deepened in the experience of the Church 
under the full glories of a finished redemption, so the expression should 
be correspondingly enlarged,—that, in addition to their immediate object, 
the tithes and offering of the Old Testament worship were designed to 
prepare the way for the bountiful liberality which God meant to be exer- 
cised under the New ? 
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Assuredly, the principle is still sound and Scriptural, that men should 
not appear before the Lord empty. In part, too, the object of Christian 
liberality is the same as that of Jewish, namely the support of the 
ministry, and the care of the poor. And wherein it differs, Christian 
liberality has only been exalted into a more “reasonable service,” and 
widened into a more practical design. Many of the offerings which the 
Jew brought to the Lord were simply consumed by fire. No useful 
purpose was seen to be subserved by them ; their smoke ascended to 
God, whom it could not profit. Hence, their presentation might have 
seemed an act of unreasoning faith and devotion. But, to our liberality, 
there is given the additional stimulus of a grand and evident utility. 
God has taken us into His counsels as to the employment of our gifts. 
They are not consumed with fire, but used for carrying on the great 
missionary work of the Church, in preaching the Gospel to the poor. 
Christian liberality makes us co-workers with God in the salvation of 
mankind, a consideration which should prompt us to its largest possible 
exercise. 

As we look back upon the worship of the Old Testament Church, and 
see so many victims consumed upon the altars, we are sometimes 
tempted to ask “to what purpose was this waste?” But, apart from the 
devotional character and typical significance of the “ offerings of God,” 
is not a sufficient answer found in the consideration, that those were 
times of preparation for the future? No missionary work was as yet to 
be done, “the fulness of the times” had not yet come; within the 
narrow bounds of Judaism, salvation was only being prepared for the 
world. And as, under the extending sway of the Roman Empire, God 
prepared the highway, and, in the diffusion of the Greek language, the 
vehicle for carrying the knowledge of salvation ; so, in the liberality of 
His people, He prepared the motive power, training them to liberal 
giving against the time when their gifts would be needed for the fulfil- 
ment of the commission, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” The Old Testament worship cut the channel, 
set in motion the current, and filled to the banks that river on whose 
broad bosom the blessings of salvation are now being borne to all 
mankind. 

To illustrate this, we need only refer to the remarkable liberality of 
the Christian Church in the apostolic age, when the impulse of the 
training of the past was yet fresh and strong. Many even “sold their 
possessions, and brought the price, and laid it at the apostles’ feet;” 
the missionary work was not crippled for want of means, the knowledge 
of the Gospel was spread far and wide, the Church grew and multiplied 
with amazing rapidity, thousands of souls were converted and saved. 

Alas ! that the noble impulse should ever have been weakened, and 
the fruits of that costly training in any degree have been lost! It is 
that weakness and loss which paralyse the Church’s energy, and stop 
the chariot wheels of the Gospel’s progress. Had the offerings of 
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Christ’s people continued their copious flow, His work would have pro- 
gressed unceasingly ; and long ere this, it may be, the whole world would 
have been brought to the foot of the cross. The need of the present 
hour, in the work of the Lord, is the enlarged liberality of His people. 
The cry of missionary boards and societies is for means to carry on their 
work. There are men ready and willing to go and preach the glad 
tidings of redemption to the heathen and the destitute ; but ‘how shall 
they preach except they be sent?” Oh, were the Church of Christ 
awake to the grand opportunities which are before her in the present 
age of the world, when commerce and geographical discovery have 
opened all lands to the Gospel ; did she, with open heart and open hand, 
bring the riches with which God has blessed her, and lay them upon 
His altar,—with what gigantic strides would the conquests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom advance! There is nothing needed now but 
apostolic liberality, with the blessing of God, to repeat, on a far grander 
scale, the triumphs of the apostolic age, and usher in the promised day 
when “the knowledge of the glory of the Lord shall cover the whole 
earth as the waters cover the sea.” 

We turn to consider the principles which regulate the method and 
measure of giving. For, concerning these, there is much confusion, and 
perhaps more want, of thought. Too much of our giving is the fruit of 
mere impulse. The eloquence of the appeal is often more potent in 
inducing liberality than the worthiness of the cause ; and under the 
influence of a temporary excitement, money is poured out, which a 
calmer consideration would withhold, or a wiser liberality bestow on 
more worthy objects. Some persons would never give, unless roused by 
appeals, or wrought upon by cases of distress. And comparatively few, 
it is to be feared, of the great mass of Christian people, follow any 
method, or are guided by any settled principles, in their discharge of 
the duty of giving. 

Now, it cannot be a matter of indifference how this duty is performed, 
or whether it shall be performed at all. Giving is not a thing which 
we may do, or leave undone, at our pleasure. It is an imperative duty. 
It is pressed upon us by every feeling of gratitude to God for the bless- 
ings we have received, and of sympathy with our fellow-men in their 
need ; by the authoritative sanction of Divine command, and the con- 
straining power of the love of Christ ; by the exalted privilege of fellow- 
ship with God, and the blessedness of doing good. And to neglect it 
is to “rob God,” who has claims upon our gratitude and devotion, to rob 
our fellow-men, who have claims upon our help, and to rob ourselves of 
rich experience and glorious reward. 

It is clearly taught in the Scriptures that giving should be regular 
and systematic,—not the result of mere impulse, but the outcome of 
settled principle,—not desultory and spasmodic, but continuous. Not 
to appear before the Lord empty, to honour Him with our substance 
and the first-fruits of all our increase, to bring an offering when we 
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come to His house, to lay by us in store on the first day of the week for 

His service and work,—such commands as these indicate that the stream 

of liberality is to be kept continually flowing. Giving, like prayer, 

should be “ without ceasing.” 

The Scriptures teach, further, that liberality is measured by ability, 
that it should be proportional to our means. This principle was the 
foundation of the Old Testament system of tithes. It was this principle, 
also, which made the widow's two mites, so insignificant in themselves, 
greater than the shekels of the rich. “For,” said Jesus, “ all they did 
cast in of their abundance ; but she, of her want, did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living.” And this is the principle which must regulate 
and measure the liberality of all Christians. We are to lay by us in 
store, “as God hath prospered us.” Our gifts are accepted “ according 
to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 

Retaining the principle of proportion, the New Testament does not 
reiterate the law of tithes. It does not say that one-tenth, or one-fifth, 
or any fixed fraction of income shall be set apart as holy unto the Lord. 
The rate of giving seems now to be left to the individual conscience, 
under the enlightening influence of the Word of God and the Holy Spirit, 
and the constraining power of the love of Christ. But this, instead of 
narrowing, enlarges the duty of liberal giving. The new impulse is 
stronger than the old. We are delivered from the bondage of the letter 
into the freedom of the spirit ; and the Christian spirit finds its true 
expression, not in throwing off the claims of duty, and refusing even a 
tithe, but in yielding to the promptings of love, and giving, like Zac- 
cheus, half of our goods to the poor, or, like Barnabas, our all to the 
Lord. 

“We are not under the law, but under grace,” and grace is the 
mightiest of motives to duty. The heart which does not respond to the 
grace of Christ, and to those words of His, “freely ye have received, 
freely give,” is one which, under the law, would have robbed God in 
tithes and offerings, and have been cursed with His curse. Indeed, 
grace teaches that not merely a fraction, but the whole of our posses- 
sions should be consecrated to God. And the true principle of Christian 
living is, to use all for God’s glory, both that which we give and that 
which we keep, or employ for our own maintenance. On the one hand, 
we may not think, that, if we have given one-tenth to the Lord, we have 
a right to use the other nine-tenths as we please, without reference to 
Him ; for in all we are God’s stewards and must give account. On the 
other hand, we are not to consider that which is used in the proper 
maintenance of ourselves and those dependant upon us, as held back 
from the Lord ; for this, too, is the Lord’s work and our duty. This 
principle, when rightly apprehended, will lead, not to the spending or 
keeping of all for ourselves, but to a recognition of all the claims which 
God has upon us, and to such conscientious economy and self-denial as 
will enable us to perform our duty to His Church and the world. And 
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if we have any experience of the grace of God in our hearts, and any 
fellowship in the self-sacrificing love of our Redeemer, we will put self, 
not first, but last ; and make our: gifts of charity, not the pittance 
which may remain after self is satisfied, but “the first-fruits of all our 
increase.” 

In prescribing no system of tithes, no uniform ratio of gifts to income, 
the New Testament leaves the way clear for the growth of this grace of 
giving. If it permits us, in certain circumstances of personal or domestic 
necessity, to fall below the liberality of Old Testament times, it leaves us 
free, in other circumstances, to rise above it. And if it binds us by no 
letter, it is in consonance with its spirit that we should increase the per- 
centage of our giving as God increases our prosperity. Beginning with 
one-tenth, or less, the Christian may, as his income increases, advance 
to the giving of one-fourth, one-third, one-half. And when it is no longer 
needful to toil for self and family, he may, if health and vigour be con- 
tinued to him, work on for God, gathering the rich rewards of industry 
to lay them all upon God’s altar ; thus, in a good sense, obeying the 
exhortation, “ present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God.” 

The great practical hindrance to systematic and generous giving is, 
want of faith in the providence and promises of God. The principles 
already laid down will commend themselves to thoughtful Christians, but 
there will still linger much timidity about putting them in practice. Will 
not liberality keep us poor, if not bring us to want ? Will it not prevent 
that suitable provision for our children, which seems to be a duty? These 
are questions urged by the dictates of prudence; and fear of the dangers 
théy imply often shuts the hand of liberality. It is hard to see how it 
is possible to give, and not be impoverished. 

But it is just at this point, where sight fails, that faith takes the guid- 
ance of the timid soul, and leads it steadily forward in the path of duty. 
Giving must be an act of faith. Only faith can remove the mountain. 
Only faith can see the end from the beginning, and comprehend that 
profound and practical truth, so paradoxical to a worldly mind, that 
“there is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” 

And is there not, in God’s Word and the experience of His people 
touching this matter, enough to strengthen our faith? Was Jacob 
impoverished by his liberality? His vow of one-tenth unto the Lord 
was made when he fled from his father’s house, with no possessions but 
his staff, when the sky above him was his roof, his bed the earth, and 
his pillow a stone. “A rash vow,” some would say, “for a poor man, 
and keeping it will keep him poor.” But a score of years passes, and 
Jacob is the possessor of great wealth. His giving has not, like a heavy 
burden, held him down to poverty ; but his possessions have increased 
more and more, until he who went out so poor, returns to his own land 
with “flocks, and herds, and camels, and asses, and men-servants, and 
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maid-servants ”—a striking illustration of the proverb, “the liberal soul 

shall be made fat.” 

His experience is not exceptional. Many of God’s people, in our own 
time, testify that their liberality has been one of the elements of their 
prosperity ; the more they have given, the more God has poured into 
their lap. Many who have shut their ears to the cry of the poor, and 
held back from God that which was His due, have seen their hoarded 
riches “take to themselves wings and fly away.” But God will honour 
them that honour Him. It is surprising how many promises God has 
given to liberality. It is only more surprising that His people are so 
slow of heart to believe, so unwilling to cast themselves, in faith, upon 
the word of Him who cannot lie. 

If the promises of God seem at times to fail, if the liberal are poor in 
this world’s goods, while the niggardly and covetous grow rich, the failure 
is only apparent. ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” And if God, for any reason, withhold the 
blessings of worldly prosperity from the generous giver, He can and will 
give blessings which are greater and better, which make rich and bring 
no sorrow. Whether riches shall be a blessing or a curse depends 
altogether on the blessing of God, which may or may not accompany 
them. “The little that a righteous man hath is better than the riches 
of many wicked.” And it were better to be poor all our lives, than grow 
rich by robbing God. 

An eagle, darting down from her eyrie, once lighted on the burnt- 
offering which lay upon the altar of God, and bore it away to feed her 
young. But a burning coal adhered to the flesh of the offering ; laid 
down upon the dry sticks of the nest, it set them on fire, and the 
unfledged eaglets perished in the flames. And in like manner, many a 
man, anxious to be rich and to leave behind him riches for his children, 
has hoarded that which should have been laid, as a willing sacrifice, upon 
the altar of God, and has carried into his house the curse of God, to 
burn there after he is dead, and bring wretchedness and ruin on those he 
sought to bless. 

Rich or poor, the liberal giver has the best of all possessions—the 
blessing of God. In this, all the self-denial which his generosity has cost 
him will find a full and glorious reward. The promises of God are his ; 
and, casting himself upon them, he need feel no anxiety, either for the 
present or the future. God will care for those who care for His poor ; 
and for those whose faith and love are expressed in self-sacrifice for His 
kingdom on the earth, He has prepared an everlasting kingdom in the 
heavens. 

W. B. NoBLe. 
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PROFESSOR FLINT’S WORKS ON THEISM.* 


— volumes which form the subject of the present article do not 

pretend to deal exhaustively with the Theistic controversy ; they 
are Lectwres, and were written with the wants of an audience in view. 
It was necessary, therefore, to deal with matters which are quite familiar 
to students of religious thought, and upon which nothing particularly 
new can well be said ; while other topics which are matters of open and 
earnest dispute were necessarily excluded, as being too metaphysical and 
abstruse. Yet perhaps the best account we have of the present phases of 
the Theistic debate is to be found in these two courses of lectures, by the 
publication of which, Professor Flint has placed both the general reader 
and the special student of theology under great obligations. The author 
is thoroughly at home in his subject, and evidently has its literature at his 
fingers’ ends. The erudition of which these volumes give such abundant 
evidence, is one of their most noticeable features, and will be surprising 
to those who have not read the distinguished author’s “ Philosophy of 
History.” The discriminating reader will see that Professor Flint has 
his own method of conducting the Theistic argument, and that he recom- 
mends some important modifications of the one which is commonly 
employed. He is a bold, fearless, and independent thinker, who knows 
that he has a right to express an opinion on the questions which emerge 
in the course of the argument, and who does not allow an affected 
modesty to prevent him from stating his views with unmistakable plain- 
ness. But he is as fair as he is fearless. 

A quotation from Ulrici, at the beginning of his “Theism,” fore- 
shadows the purpose of the discussion. The German professor says that, 
since Kant’s day, the Theistic proofs have fallen into disrepute, and that 
this is a pity, inasmuch as belief in God stands or falls with the reasons 
for that belief. Professor Flint sympathises with this remark. Assum- 
ing, on the authority of Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling (in the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy), that it is possible for an ordinary mind to under- 
stand that portion of Kant’s Critique which deals with the Theistic 
argument, I may venture to express the belief that too much has been 
made of his criticisms. They cannot be justly regarded as concessions to 
Atheism ; and there was no reason why panic-stricken theologians should 
have taken refuge (as Ulrici says they have done) in Mysticism or 
Authority. Kant showed that there is no logical process by which an 
objective fact can be evolved out of a subjective conception ; Professor 
Flint has not proved that he was mistaken, though he thinks he has 

* Theism ; being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Edinburgh, 1877. Anti-Theistic 


Theories ; being the Baird Lecture for 1877. Edinburgh, 1879. By Robert Flint, 
D.D., LL.D. 
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done so. Kant said that the minor premiss in the cosmological argu- 
ment is not demonstrably certain ; Professor Flint has not shown that it 
is certain. But, because the argument falls short of demonstration, it 
does not follow that there is no good reason for believing in God. And 
this leads me to say that I prefer Professor Bowen's estimate of Kant’s 
criticisms to any I have seen ; moreover, I cannot help wishing that 
Professor Flint had distinguished, more carefully than he has done, 
between the argument which makes doubt inexcusable, and the demon- 
stration that makes it impossible. Men are too commonly disposed to 
make their belief in Theism conditional on the possibility of its being 
established by demonstrative proof ; and this mistake is the stumbling- 
block of a great many who know to their cost what they lose, when they 
part with their early faith in God. 

Something will be said presently regarding the method which the 
author follows in establishing the Theistic inference. It is hard to see 
how a fair-minded man, who accepts the premises upon which the reason- 
ing proceeds, can hesitate to say that the probabilities are overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of Theism. It is difficult to understand how a man who 
accepts the postulates, “I am,” “Iam a cause,” “ Other intelligences like 
me exist,” can fail to be impressed with the cogency of the reasoning 
whereby the author proceeds to the proof of the Divine existence. But, 
at the same time, it must not be forgotten that the battle is being fought 
at the present day over these very postulates, and that, though Professor 
Flint may properly exclude metaphysical discussion from his Lectures, 
it cannot be kept out of the debate. The philosophy of belief is vitally 
connected with the Theistic controversy. No one appreciates this fact 
better than Professor Flint. No living thinker who addresses an English- 
speaking public is better qualified than he is, for dealing with the point. 
It is with pardonable eagerness, therefore, that we look for the appear- 
ance of his volume on “ Agnosticism,” of which some promise is given 
in the preface to his “ Anti-Theistic Theories.” And yet, on page 85 of 
“Theism,” the author has made a statement respecting the relations 
between knowledge and belief which will hardly command general assent, 
though enforced with some earnestness, and somewhat closely related to 
his subsequent argument. 

Professor Flint says that the Theistic belief is not an intuition, such 
an opinion being untenable. It is not a feeling, that view being absurd. 
Least of all is it a belief of which no account can be given ; for such a 
belief we have no right to entertain. We must give up our belief, 
or render a reason for it. This is a rule which apparently has no 
exceptions :— 

“But surely belief without a reason must be arbitrary belief; and either to 
believe or act as if we knew what we do not know, can never be conduct to be 
justified, much less commended. Faith which is not rational is faith which ought 
to be rejected. We cannot believe what we do not know, or think that we know. 
. . . This law of belief is as binding for the highest as for the lowliest objects. 
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If I have no reason for believing that there is a God, I have no right to believe 
that there isa God. If Ido not know that God is infinite, I am bound not to 
believe that He is infinite. Belief is inseparable from knowledge, and ought to 
-be precisely coextensive with knowledge. Those who deny this fundamental truth 
will always be found employing the words knowledge and belief in a capricious 
and misleading way.” 


It is with reference to the unqualified statement that a belief must 
have a reason or else be an illegitimate belief, that I wish to offer a 
remark. A recent writer reminds us that “there is no distinction 
which has to be kept more steadily in view than this, between the 
causes or antecedents which produce a belief, and the grounds or reasons 
which justify one.”* It may be possible to account for a belief which 
yet stands in no need of justification. That some beliefs have no such 
need we must admit, else we go round in circles, or up the infinite series 
in our search for truth. The belief in God may or may not be one of 
these. The belief or feeling regarding obligation seems to be one. 
We may account for it (and here the theistic hypothesis and that of 
evolution are open to us), but we cannot give the grounds or reasons 
which justify it. Some say that an ultimate belief can never be justified, 
but this is more than doubtful. Of course, an ultimate belief cannot, as 
such, be justified,—that is, traced to an antecedent belief. But there 
is no reason why the same belief should not be both ultimate and 
inferential. There is no reason why we should not arrive @ posteriori at 
a conclusion which embodies a belief that we already entertain @ priori. 

Perhaps this thought brings us to the true state of the question in 
the Theistic controversy. There is no antecedent absurdity in the sup- 
position that man has a religious feeling—viz., a feeling that God exists 
—which is not an inference based on the causal judgment, but an ulti- 
mate fact in his nature, of which the most plausible and probable 
explanation is, that it is due to the direct or indirect influence of God. 
In other words, the existence of God may be the necessary presupposi- 
tion and postulate of man’s mental and moral being. But there may 
be other manifestations of God in the universe, which also bear witness 
to His existence. Accordingly, instead of saying that belief in God is 
an inference resting on reasons, it may be better to state the Theistic 
problem in the form of an interrogation, thus :—Given, the conception 
of God (crude enough, it may be conceded) as an ultimate fact in man’s 
nature, is there any evidence, outside of that nature, which goes to 
corroborate, correct, or complete this conception ? 

In discussing the Theistic proofs, the author begins with the etio- 
logical argument, wisely reserving the ontological for the last. The 
fourth lecture is a very able presentation of the evidence which goes to 
show that the universe is an effect, involving a cause— 


“To prove that the universe must have had a cause, we require to prove it to 


* Balfour’s “ Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” p. 5. 
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have been an event—to have had a commencement. Can this be done? That 
is the question in the Theistic argument from causality.” 


The writer then reminds us of the evidence furnished by science, that the 
world is a scene of constant change. But this is a different thing from 
showing that the universe began to be, and upon this point Professor 
Flint admits that we cannot speak with scientific certainty. He says:— 


“But the scientific proof of the non-eternity of matter is as yet far from a 
complete one. It leaves it possible for the mind to refer the phases through 
which the universe has passed, and the forms which it has assumed, to an under- 
lying, eternal source in nature itself, and, therefore, not to God” (p. 104). 


That is to say, we cannot affirm with scientific certainty that the universe 
began to be, and, therefore, by so much as we cannot, the etiological 
argument falls short of demonstration. I do not see how Professor 
Flint’s position differs materially from Kant’s at this point. Yet there 
is good reason for believing that the universe is not eternal. The 
doctrine of the dissipation of energy suggests that the present state of 
things cannot continue to all eternity, and hence, that it has not been 
from all eternity. The late Professor Clerk-Maxwell gave it as his 
opinion that atoms are “manufactured articles”—or rather, he ap- 
proved the statement made by Sir John Herschell to that effect. The 
dynamic theory of matter is one which is becoming quite common, and 
if it were established, would leave us no matter to be accounted for. 
These considerations, taken together, constitute strong reasons for 
believing that the universe began to be, and the argument loses none of 
its force in the hands of Professor Flint. But he will pardon me for 
calling his attention to what seems to be a fallacy in his reasoning on 
page 108, where he invokes the law of parsimony to prove that the 
Eternal Intelligence, that gave the atoms their cosmical arrangement, 
gave them being also. He argues forcibly enough that the order of the 
universe is to be accounted for. Is this due to a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms? If you can swallow this, you have an exceedingly “ capaci- 
ous gullet,” as Mr. Thornton says.* Is there a will in each atom, and 
have the atoms taken counsel together? Some seem tothinkso. “Con- 
fidently deny free-will to man, and confidently ascribe it to atoms,” says 
the learned author elsewhere, “and you stand a good chance, just now, 
of being widely acknowledged as a great physical philosopher, and are 
sure, at least, of being honoured as an ‘ advanced thinker.” + What 
then 2? There must be an Eternal Intelligence to explain the order of 
the universe. This is the cosmological argument, strictly so called, and 
is an anticipation of what is set forth in the next lecture. And now, if 
there be an Eternal Intelligence that marshals the atoms and makes 
them worlds, is it not more philosophical to believe that the same In- 
telligence made the atoms? This is good argument undoubtedly, but 
* “Old Fashioned Ethics and Common Sense Metaphysics,” p. 265. 
+ “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” p. 162. 
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no addition, as it stands in the text, to the Theistic proof. What was 
wanted was some proof that atoms are non-eternal, in order that, by 
application of the law of causality, the existence of God might be in- 
ferred. But after having found, by the cosmological argument, the 
existence of an Eternal Intelligence, it is rather a work of supererogation 
afterwards to advocate, on the principle of parsimony, the non-eternity 
of matter. 

The fifth lecture, entitled “The Argument from Order,” is admirable 
in every way. Professor Flint recognises the distinction between “ order” 
and “adaptation,” but does not think it of sufficient importance to be 
made the basis of a separate argument. Here, I confess that I cannot 
agree with him; and it seems to me that Janet, in his work on “ Final 
Causes,” has stated the distinction so clearly, and has so ably discussed 
the idea of adaptation as an advance upon that of order, that we should 
distinguish the respective arguments by different names, at least in 
formal instruction and in scientific treatises. So distinguished, we 
should have the Aitiological, the Cosmological, and the Teleological 
arguments, as the three forms of Theistic proof that are based upon the 
causal judgment. 

One of the most valuable suggestions in the volume is found in this 
lecture, and consists of the distinction which the author makes between 
the three kinds of final causes. Had this distinction always been 
observed, teleology would have escaped the reproach under which it has 
fallen ; for religious thinkers would have been less ready to dogmatise 
concerning “ extrinsic ends,” and scientific thinkers would perhaps have 
seen that there is nothing unscientific in teleology, so far as it applies to 
“intrinsic ends.” But a quotation will exhibit the author's meaning 
better than any paraphrase :— 


“A thing has never merely one extrinsic end; it has always a multitude of 
extrinsic ends, for it is always related to a large number of other things. If we 
would speak of the extrinsic end of a thing, we must mean thereby the whole of 
its adaptations to other things, the entire circle of its external relationships, the 
sum of its uses. But men, in judging of these extrinsic ends, have always shown 
themselves prone to single out some particular adaptation or use, or at least afew 
adaptations or uses, and to ignore or exclude all others. And especially have 
they shown themselves ready to judge of things merely from their relationship 
and utility to themselves, as if these were the chief, if not the sole ends of the 
things. This is, of course, an utterly erroneous method of judging, and neces- 
sarily leads to ridiculous ideas regarding things, and to irreverent thoughts about 
God’s designs in creating them. ‘It can,’ as Hegel tells us, ‘ truly profit neither 
religion nor science, if, after considering the vine with reference to the well- 
known uses which it confers upon man, we proceed to consider the cork-tree with 
reference to the corks which are cut from its bark to serve as stoppers for wine- 
bottles’ ” (“ Theism,” p. 163). 


The seventh lecture is a discussion of the argument derived from 
conscience. As expounded by Professor Flint, that argument runs 
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thus: I am conscious of a sense of obligation, and this feeling is an 
ultimate fact in my nature. I cannot but feel that Right is immutably 
different from Wrong, and that I am imperatively bound to do right. 
Of this sense of obligation, I can give no other account than that I am 
under the authority of God. It is true, that the evolutionist has 
another explanation of the genesis of conscience, and Professor Flint 
does not forget this, though the limits of a lecture did not allow him to 
enter into a discussion of this phase of the question. But when the 
evolutionist has explained conscience by heredity, what becomes of the 
sacredness of obligation? How can a man continue to maintain the 
immutability of the distinction between Right and Wrong, after he has 
consented to the evolutionist’s explanation of its origin? If I under- 
stand Professor Flint, his position is, that when a man has made his 
choice of evolution, there is no escape from absolute moral scepticism 
as a logical result. Mr. Mallock deserves great credit—far more than 
some Christian thinkers are disposed to give him—for having developed 
this thought with great vivacity and power. 

Lecture ninth is entitled “A priori Theistic Proof.” The author is 
not satisfied that the objections to the @ priori arguments are well 
founded. It is doubtful, however, whether he has succeeded in awaken- 
ing, in the minds of his readers, that confidence in these proofs which 
he himself seems to feel. Repeated perusal of this lecture has led me 
to ask whether the difference of opinion which prevails among thinkers, 
in regard to this form of the Theistic argument, is not due to want of 
uniformity in the use of the expression @ priori. Thus,— 

1. By @ priori knowledge is sometimes meant knowledge received 
prior to verification of its correctness by our experience. This may 
consist of ultimate truths, such as the axioms of Euclid ; or of inferences, 
deductively or inductively ascertained, as that the three angles of a 
triangle are together equal to two right angles; or that, ordinarily, 
water will boil at a temperature of 212°. You may measure the angles 
of this particular triangle, or test this particular vessel of water with 
the thermometer, and so obtain @ posterior? verification of what you 
already know @ priori. It is clear that, in this sense of the term, there 
can be no @ posteriori knowledge of God, unless we choose to designate 
in this way what we know of Him through history, and so distinguish 
it from the inferential knowledges which we have of Him outside of 
Revelation. But the expression @ priori is not used in this sense in 
the Theistic discussion ; or, more accurately, we limit the term @ priori, 
as here defined, to the expression of the idea that we have an intuitive 
belief in or knowledge of God. 

2. By @ priori reasoning is often meant a process of reasoning in 
which the order of thought is the same, or is supposed to be the same, 
as the order of things. This is commonly expressed in a partial way— 
really in an illustrative fashion—by saying that, in @ priori reasoning, 
we proceed from cause to effect, and in d posteriori, from effect to cause. 
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Thus, suppose we say: God is omni-benevolent and omnipotent. He 
must then have intended the happiness of His creatures, and must have 
been able to carry out His intention. Sin, therefore, must be a neces- 
sary means of the greatest happiness. I do not say that this is sound 
theology, but it is an illustration of @ priori reasoning. Suppose, again, 
that we say: The world ministers to the happiness of men. But the 
correlations of the world and the nature of man are due to the Divine 
purpose. God, therefore, must be a Benevolent Being. Here we reason 
ad posteriori : we retrace the steps taken by God in creating and govern- 
ing the world. Using the terms under discussion in this way, it is 
clear (a.) that we cannot prove the existence of God @ priori. That is 
to say, God being the First Cause, we cannot make Him a middle term 
in a series of antecedents and consequents, so as, from some higher or 
antecedent conception, to deduce His existence. This is what is meant 
by those who say, that @ priori proof is impossible ; and with their 
understanding of the term, I do not see that any reply can be made to 
their objection. It must also follow (0.) that many of the so-called 
@ priori proofs are really @ posteriori. Take one of Descartes’, which 
Professor Flint treats as @ priovt:—I am an imperfect being ; but I 
have the idea of a Perfect Being. This idea cannot have originated 
with an imperfect being. It must be due, therefore, to a Perfect Being. 
Therefore, &c. Now, this is not @ priori reasoning. It is an attempt 
to retrace the history of this conception until its origin is found in a 
hypothetical Perfect Being. So is it with the argument based on con- 
science, and that which is founded on the idea of truth. In all such 
cases, we merely proceed as we do in the application of the causal 
judgment. That is, we say : This would not be, but for the existence 
of a Self-Existing, Infinite Intelligence. Or in other words, by reversing 
the order of history, we trace back the course of events until we come 
to God. Accordingly, though the arguments which are popularly 
known respectively as @ priori, the moral argument, the argument from 
design, &c., are different, as arguments, they are not examples of 
different methods of arguing, such as the expressions @ priori and 
@ posteriori would indicate. 

3. By d& priori reasoning is sometimes meant that which concerns 
itself with the necessary relations of thoughts. Constituted as we are, 
whether actual triangles objectively exist or not, we cannot help believ- 
ing that the three angles of a triangle are together equal to two right 
angles ; and the necessity in this case is one of relation, not of existence 
or non-existence. It is not enough to say, with Professor Flint, that 
“@ priori proof is proof which proceeds from primary and necessary 
principles of thought.” For, does not @ posteriori proof proceed in the 
samne way—for example, the argument based on the causal judgment ? 

Now, it will appear that, under this form of @ priori reasoning, it is 
impossible to prove the objective existence of God. Take another of 
the Cartesian proofs, which, as Professor Flint has expressed it, is “that 
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God cannot be thought of as a perfect Being, unless He be also thought 
of as a necessarily existent Being ; and that, therefore, the thought of 
God implies the existence of God.” Yet the most we get out of this is 
the necessary relation of certain predicates which grow out of certain 
ultimate conceptions. It may be difficult, perhaps impossible, for me 
to free myself from these thoughts, and so I may say, that, corre- 
sponding to this subjective idea of God, there is an objectively existing 
God. But why? Because otherwise I lose confidence in my nature. 
I must choose between this belief and scepticism. I will not choose 
scepticism. I will say, therefore, there is a God. This is Professor 
Flint’s reasoning. And ultimately, this choice of alternatives must 
confront us ; only, Professor Flint, I think, has confronted us with it too 
soon. Corresponding to this subjective conception of God, we say, is 
the objective fact of God’s existence. Now let us ask, Is this proposi- 
tion true because the general proposition: every subjective implies an 
objective, is true? No; certainly not. Then, is this proposition a way 
of saying that the idea of God, as a necessarily existing Being, is an 
ultimate, irreducible, undecomposable fact in our mental constitution ? 
If it be such, it is an intuitive truth, and is known @ priori,—using 
this in the first of the three senses above referred to. But Professor 
Flint cannot take that position, for he is pronounced in holding that 
belief in God is an inference and not an intuition. Then the meaning of 
this proposition must be, that this belief is so common, and when enter- 
tained, so irresistible, that there is no satisfactory explanation of it, short 
of the hypothesis that the Being who made us has established in us this 
correlation between His own objective existence, and our subjective 
thought of Him. But this is @ posteriori reasoning (No. 2.) ; it is an 
order of thought the reverse of the order of things. And this is only 
saying what was said a moment ago, that the so-called & priori proofs 
are not such at all. 

A priori reasoning, in this third sense, will never give a valid door 
of egress from the world of thought to the world of fact. But having, 
by the @ posteriori method, found God as a fact, this method may be 
serviceable in showing the sort of conceptions which we cannot help 
having, regarding God as a Self-existent and Infinite Being. Professor 
Flint, therefore, gives it its proper place when he introduces it at the 
close of the discussion. 


IT. 


The course of lectures which has just been noticed may be regarded 
as the apologetic side of the Theistic debate. Its polemic side is pre- 
sented in the volume entitled “ Anti-theistic Theories.” And it is in 
this volume, perhaps, that its author’s finest powers as a thinker are 
displayed. Professor Flint is one of the few great religious thinkers 
who know how to conserve vital truth, and at the same time make 
reasonable concessions to their opponents. He is one of the few who can 
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map out a large territory of thought as their department, without 
sacrificing accuracy to comprehensiveness. He is one of the few who 
can realise the importance of knowing what others have thought, without 
becoming a man of mere erudition. Hence, I know of no book, of 
recent date, which is more stimulating, and more likely to render 
important service in the Theistic controversy, than the volume which is 
now the subject of remark. 

Atheism, Materialism, Positivism, Secularism, Pantheism—these (with 
a lecture in refutation of Sir John Lubbock on the question, Are there 
tribes of Atheists?) are the subjects discussed. The first lecture, though 
very good, does not call for special remark. The second and third 
are historical, the latter closing with an exhibition of the reasons which 
have led to the more recent growth of Materialism. It is in this con- 
nection that the lecturer calls attention to the fact, that naturalists and 
physiologists are more apt to become Materialists than natural philo- 
sophers. And the reason is, that men of the former class are not 
required to ask what matter is; while the natural philosopher “is not 
only always trying to answer the question, but his answer, as a rule, 
comes so near that of the metaphysician, that he is rarely a Materialist.” 

The metaphysician is irreconcilably opposed to Materialism, and there 
are no difficulties which the Materialist finds it so hard to meet as those 
presented by philosophy. For, in the first place, Materialism rests on 
sensationalism ; and sensationalism, as Professor Flint and others have 
shown, leads, not to Materialism, or to idealism, but to scepticism. It 
is of no avail for the Materialist, in self-defence, to borrow the philoso- 
pher’s vocabulary, and undertake the vindication of his system on the 
ground that it is Monistic, and that it satisfies the law of Parsimony. 
Professor Flint has been particularly successful in meeting the Materialist 
here ; and from the point where this discussion begins (p. 113), to the 
close of his lecture, he marches triumphantly on to the overthrow of the 
Materialistic philosophy. This is his argument :—Matter has not been 
shown to be one, even in kind; far less is it one numerically, for it is 
made up of multitudinous parts. Materialism is multitudinism. And 
though matter were continuous, and not discrete, the Materialist could 
never get rid of the dualism of Matter and Force, without doing violence 
to the law of Causality. Matter is not one, and yet, as Professor Flint 
says, Monism is the only philosophy worthy of the name. In a later 
lecture, he shows that there is likewise no such thing as a Pantheistic 
Monism, and that the only true, consistent Monism is, therefore, Theism. 
The refutation of the claims to Monism, on the part of the Materialistic 
and the Pantheistic philosophers, is a very marked feature in this course 
of lectures, and it deserves the careful attention of the reader. 

Very naturally, the learned author has become impatient of the use of 
the expression, “ Materialistic Monism,” which he makes the subject of 
ridicule. Nevertheless, used with proper discrimination, the phrase may 
serve a good purpose. ‘There is a sense in which Theism is Monism, 
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but in the sense in which the term is commonly employed, Theism is no 

more Monism than is Materialism. There are, or there seem to be, three 

senses in which that word is, or may be used, and for the sake of clear- 

ness they should be kept apart. 

1. Monism may be a system which denies the Dualism of Mind and 
Matter. In this sense it seems entirely proper, and sometimes it is 
very convenient to speak of Materialistic as opposed to Idealistic 
Monism. 

2. Monism may be opposed to Multitudinism, and is as inconsistent 
with a plurality of substances of the same kind, as with the plurality 
of kinds of substance,—as inconsistent with the existence of separate 
minds as with the Dualism of Mind and Matter. The only true 
Monism, in this sense, would be that which postulates one thing, and 
denies plurality. But this Monism can be believed in only by saying 
that the phenomenal plurality of consciousness is illusory ; and this, 
as Professor Flint shows, lands us in Scepticism. “If we may not 
believe in plurality, neither may we believe in unity.” Perhaps the 
nearest approach to this Monism, in recent English literature, is 
expressed in the following sentence from Professor Caird’s “ Philosophy 
of Kant.” “The universe is the process whereby spirit externalises 
itself, or manifests itself in an external world, that, out of this 
externality, by a movement at once positive and negative, it may rise 
to the highest consciousness of itself.” But that is not the Monism of 
Professor Flint. 

3. There is, then, another Monism, or that system which traces the 
many up to the One, and views the universe of matter (or atoms) and 
mind (or intelligence) as issuing from and originating in one Eternal 
Intelligence. This is Theism; and this Theistic Monism, Professor 
Flint supposes, and I think correctly, is the only Monism that satisfies 
the requirements of a sound philosophy. And yet it is likely that men 
will continue to speak of Materialistic Monism, as a convenient way of 
naming the system that denies the Dualism of Mind and Matter. 


Positivism and Secularism are made the subject of successive lectures, 
and are handled with great fairness and ability. The former topic (at 
least so far as it deals with the salient features of Comte’s Philosophy) 
is a little threadbare ; and those who are familiar with philosophical 
literature, will not discover anything new in the author’s refutation of 
the Positivists’ law of the three states, or in the line of reasoning by 
which he shows the logical affiliation of Positivism with Idealism. 
More interesting, I consider, is the lecture on Secularism. The two 
subjects are closely related. The one is the scientific, the other the 
popular side of the same philosophy. The one is the creed of the 
thinker and the man of leisure, the other is the platform of the 
agitator and the day-labourer. What the Positivist seeks to do through 
dignified journals and quarterly Reviews, the Secularist hopes to accom- 
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plish by handbills and harangues. The Positivist claims to be an 
Altruist, and dreams of a millennium, to be ushered in by the slow 
process of evolution. The Secularist is an egoist without disguise, and 
is anxious to improve his environment—peaceably if he can, but if not, 
by the speedy method of revolution. How to deal with these two 
forms of error is a serious question; and it can hardly be doubted 
that the pulpit sustains important relations to both. “TI believe,” 
says the author, “that Atheism is more diffused at present among the 
literary classes of this country than among the labouring classes ; 
but no doubt it is far too prevalent among the latter also—so preva- 
lent, indeed, that piety and patriotism both demand that every wise 
effort be made energetically to counteract it” (p. 217). 

The next lecture deserves careful attention ; for Pessimism is a more 
serious thing than some suppose, and it certainly possesses a far deeper 
significance than is imagined by those who regard it as the affectation 
of the hour. Historically, it is the fruit of Pantheism, but logically, 
it is quite as closely allied to Positivism ; and as the practical outcome 
of Anti-theistic speculation, it is the true antithesis of Christianity. It 
has forced the world to face the question, whether life is worth living ; 
and though the inquiry may provoke the ridicule of shallow thinkers, 
no one (as Professor Flint remarks) “who cultivates philosophy, and 
particularly, moral philosophy” can afford to neglect it. And it may 
be added, that, outside of Christianity, there is no possible reply to 
the Pessimist’s sad negative. Some will dispute (certainly Mr. Arnold 
will)* the correctness of the author’s view of Buddhism ; but, assuming 
that he is right, it is a noteworthy fact that the religions of the Eastern 
and of the Western world are brought face to face, alike by the course 
of modern thought and the march of present civilisation. It is Buddha 
or Christ ; Nirvana or Heaven ; an Optimism that gilds the earth on 
which we tread with a glory streaming from the heaven whither we 
are going, or a Pessimism that robs the present life of its satisfaction, 
because it robs the heart of its hope, and the eye of its visions of 
immortality. 

The closing lectures are devoted to the discussion of Pantheism. 
The ninth is taken up with a critical and historical account of Indian 
and Grecian Pantheism, and more particularly with a criticism of 
Spinoza. The author’s remarks on this man, about whom so much has 
been written, are very fresh and suggestive ; and his definition of Pan- 
theism will deservedly attract attention, though some very conservative 
persons, who are accustomed to stigmatise as Pantheists all who depart 
from current nomenclature in their account of God’s relation to the 
universe, may think that he has made damaging concessions to the 
anti-theistic side of the controversy. With such thinkers I do not 
sympathise ; but, on the contrary, I very heartily concur with what 
the author has said in the following words :— 


* See his “ Light of Asia.” 
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“T refuse to have any controversy with certain so-called forms of Pantheism, 
which I do not regard as properly Pantheistic, and which are certainly not anti- 
theistic. If matter could be resolved into force, and force could be reasonably 
inferred to be a phase or exertion of Divine power ; if the laws of matter could 
be shown to be modes of God’s agency, and the properties of matter modes of 
His manifestation ; if Berkleyanism could be proved true :—then some persons 
would say that, so far as the physical universe was concerned, Pantheism had 
been established. I should say nothing of the kind, and should consider such an 
application of the term Pantheism as not only unwarranted, but injudicious, 
because unnecessarily provocative of religious prejudice” (p. 337). 


But it is in the last lecture that the author deals polemically with 
Pantheism. Indeed, this and the fourth (on Materialism) are by far 
the ablest in the volume, and give the best indications of the author's 
great dialectical ability. After conceding to Pantheism all that can be 
justly said in its behalf—after admitting that it has fostered reverence 
and favoured art—he goes on to show that it can furnish no satisfactory 
basis for religion ; that it can lend itself to polytheism, and become the 
apologist of vice; that it would sanction the “esthetic and ethical 
heresy,” which makes “ mere nudity” the object of the painter’s highest 
achievement ; and finally, that a system of Pantheistic philosophy 
cannot be constructed which does not begin with a logical act of suicide, 
which, were men consistent, would make all philosophy—and for that 
matter, all belief—impossible. His chief weapon against Pantheism 
is, of course, the testimony of consciousness. Indeed, it may be said, 
that the protest of a persistent personality is the one argument against 
Pantheism, for all other arguments depend for their validity on this. 
And this does not need volumes for its exposition, or the syllogism for 
its formal presentation. A single letter of the alphabet—the letter I— 
will serve to state it; and so stated, it is equally cogent against the 
Vedantic philosophy of the East and the pedantic philosophy of the 
West,—against the speculations of Parmenides and the Ethics of 
Spinoza. 

Professor Flint has dropped remarks, both in this volume and else- 
where, that might lead some to think he would take a somewhat favour- 
able view of the Hegelian philosophy. But no, he has expressed his 
opinion of Hegel in very plain terms ; and, after reading the following 
passage, one does not wonder that the Journal of Speculative Philo- 
sophy demurs to his treatment of the great master of the Mississippi 
school :— 





“He [Hegel] professes to explain the generation of God, man, and nature, 
from the pure being which is equivalent to pure nothing; but it is on the 
assumption that contradiction is the essence of existence and of reason. Well, 
no doubt, pure nothing as mother, and pure absurdity as father, might be 
expected to beget a remarkable family, and they have done so in the discoveries 
of Hegelianism. But true reason can, I fear, have nothing to do either with the 
parents or their children” (p. 429). 
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There are two legitimate methods of defending Theism, and of re- 
futing the anti-theistic theories: one is historical, and appeals to the 
Christian Scriptures ; the other is philosophical, and appeals to reason. 
Professor Flint has purposely confined himself to the latter method ; 
and in his closing words, he expresses his willingness that his “ argu- 
ments against Pantheism and all other anti-theistic theories, as well as 
[his] arguments on behalf of Theism, should be judged of by reason 
alone, without [his] reference to Revelation.” 

The “ willingness” of the author should be the willingness of all 
who undertake the work of defending the faith. There are those, of 
course, who would take the truth of Theism and the truth of Scripture 
out of the sphere of argument altogether, by appealing to the authority 
of the Church, or the witness of the Spirit. But they forget that the 
Christian’s strongest argument may be one of which, as an apologete, he 
can make the least use. 

Francis L, Patron. 


SCOTTISH HOME-MISSIONS. 


HE ideas in this paper have been gathered from eighteen years of 

home-mission experience in Glasgow. It may be premised that 

the poor outside the Church in that city are fair specimens of their 

brethren throughout Scotland. I wish to offer an answer to three 
questions, of which the first is,— 

Is this a hopeful field? Yes, it is. Probably no other Church in 
the world has such an inviting home-mission sphere as lies around 
Scottish Presbyterianism. In surveying it, we need give but a passing 
notice to the Roman Catholics. They are not approachable in ordinary 
cases. Yet some of our mission churches have, in their membership, as 
many as a score of converted Romanists. These have been won, not by 
controversy, but through an awakened conscience. Their living, evan- 
gelical faith cut the Gordian knot of the controversy. They incline us 
to believe that many of the humbler adherents of Rome have the greatest 
difficulty in accepting the dogmas of their Church, while they tremble 
at the idea of renouncing its rites. 

The Protestant portion of the field may be divided into four classes : 
the aliens, the prodigals, the borderers, and the children. 

1. The aliens—avowed and confirmed—are a very small class. Those 
who have completely broken with the Church are probably not more 
numerous than the inmates of our asylums. They are an eminently 
un-Scottish crew. Many toy with scepticism in their gayer moods, but 
they can be got to admit that they only toy with it. Seldom does any 
district yield more than a handful of out-and-out infidels. Now and 
again, you find two or three Cains or Ishmaels, who have been soured 
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into mad, mutinous discontent with society, and who remind you of 
Russian Nihilists, or Paris ‘“‘ Reds.” The virus with which they are 
inoculated has usually its origin outside of Scotland ; and their pet 
phrases have a foreign cast. Of the home-born causes of alienation, 
one of the most potent is the struggle over the relations between 
employers and employed. Very touching it is to find that even the 
worst of our aliens are often caught in a close net-work of the holiest 
influences. The mother of one of them lately said to me, most patheti- 
cally, “I hae never gi’en up hope for him. I'll no be lang here, but 
surely God will yet answer my puir prayers for him. But ye maun be 
like your Maister: ye maunna’ forget the yane lost sheep in the 
wilderness, and that’s my son ; and ye'll hae a gran’ reward.” 

2. Our prodigals are a very large class, which strong drink has 
created, and is daily replenishing, at least in nine cases out of ten: indeed, 
it were probably as near the truth to say in ten cases out of every ten. 
Drunkenness is the most malignant social cancer in Scotland, beyond all 
comparison the most stupendous outward hindrance to the Gospel. 
Whisky is the most successful proselytiser for the sect of our non-church- 
going. It creates our “ wauf” characters, to use an expressive Scotch 
word. A district visitor, a joiner, one day said to his fellow, “ Oh, John, 
this is awfuw’ wark : the wud is that rotten it wunna haud the nail.” 
You may be sure that, in all such cases, drink is at the bottom of the 
mischief. 

The peculiarity of Scotch prodigals is this, that the most of them 
have real sympathy with us, and present very interesting points of con- 
tact. Such a thing is almost never heard of as a Christian visitor being 
repulsed. The wildest of our outcasts have usually a fair share of Bible 
knowledge, firm belief in sacred things, and hearty reverence for them. 
The disgusts and revulsions accompanying vice readily take a religious, 
and even a Scriptural turn with them, and lay them hopefully open to 
the appeals of the Gospel. When they have dashed through the plea- 
sures into the conscious penalties of sin, self-righteousness does not turn 
them aside from the overtures of grace. Their habits, rather than their 
hearts, separate them from us. Often their past is on our side. 

A short service was begun among a company of very careless men, 
with the singing of the 23rd Psalm. Before the first verse was sung, 
one broke down and walked out, visibly affected. Probably images of 
his mother, and a godly upbringing had rushed in upon him and over- 
powered him. The decided convictions, the most cherished associations, 
the aspirations, and even the prejudices of a lapsed Scot are usually on 
the side of Christianity. On the walls of his garret you may notice a 
faded, framed portrait of a minister ; he has a Bible, and perhaps also 
Scott and Henry’s Commentary, and some Puritan books well thumbed 
by a godly ancestor, and these he will not pawn: mementos of the 
Sabbath school are stored at the bottom of his hist ; and his best stories 
about the past gravitate towards, and soon get entangled in, things sacred. 
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Be sure of this, “that the kingdom of God has come nigh” unto him; 
or, as it is literally, has come down upon him from above, like the all- 
encompassing air, the all-pervading sunshine. True, such familiarity 
with the divine, such disloyalty in conduct to his confessed creed, must 
blunt the moral nature ; still, these facts give the Christian visitor an 
enormous “‘ purchase” in his appeals. He is not separated by a yawn- 
ing chasm from those he fain would reach, but soon finds a broad common 
standing-ground with them. This unique condition of our home-mission 
field is partly explained by the fact that the displacement of our popula- 
tion, and the massing in new centres, is largely the work of one genera- 
tion. If this day of opportunity be allowed to slip, there may arise 
another generation that knows not the Joseph of our national religion. 

3. The borderers, as I have ventured to call them, fill up a good part 
of our ample field. They are not aliens or prodigals: they are near 
the Church, yet technically not in it: with the Church, yet not of it. 
Many of them are unwilling exiles, unchurched by poverty, or by the 
Church’s neglect. Lapsed they are not in any sense: they are God’s 
poor, who, in their deep recesses, feed the lamp of piety with oil from 
the Bible, or from evangelistic or mission meetings, where their poor 
clothing will not attract notice. Among the borderers we also rank 
many who were regular church-goers in the country, but who, upon 
coming -into town, felt as strangers among strangers, and were tempted 
to think that no man cared for their souls. Like David from the hill 
Mizar, they look with longing to the sanctuary. It is their poverty 
rather than their will that consents to the separation, while their 
conscience protests against it. Across the dividing stream they look 
towards us ripe ulterioris amore,—with a love for the further shore. A 
very little effort would throw the needed bridge between them and the 
Church, and prevent hundreds from sinking. 

Again, in a land where God is so well known, and under this dispen- 
sation of the Spirit, there will always be many solitary souls, waiting 
for some one to show them the way of God more perfectly, and who 
must be sought out diligently by a manifold territorialism. In the 
darkest corners of our great cities, many such surprises await the patient 
visitor. 

Take one case. A young mother answers the knock at a garret door 
in a new mission-district. ‘“ Are you a minister?” she asked. ‘ Yes,” 
was the reply. ‘Come in; you are the sort of person I have long 
wanted to see.” She at once confessed that, some months before, she 
had been very ill ; that, since then, there had been a great change in 
her, but she was not sure that it was the right change yet ; and that 
she had often prayed to God to send somebody to her who could tell 
her about these things, as her bairns and sickness hindered her from 
getting out. The visitor was at least as much delighted with her con- 
versation, as she could be with his. “And what about your husband ?” 
he asked at length. Pointing to an eight-day clock without a case, she 
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replied, “ He’s like that wagity wa’ ; he’s sometimes on the richt side, 
and then again he’s on the wrang. He’s after the richt thing, but he 
has nae just taen the jump yet, like. I think ye could make some- 
thing o’ him, if ye saw him.” Such a case as this shows how the ups 
and downs in the chequered life of the poor often deeply stir their 
hearts ; and then their dormant Bible knowledge is vitalised by the 
Spirit, and the visitor rejoices as one finding great spoil. 

4. The children cannot be overlooked in the most rapid review of the 
field. No home-mission experience is more noteworthy than the ease 
with which the poorest children are drawn to Christian agencies adapted 
to them. This attractive power is almost as unfailing as the law of 
gravitation ; and it increases as you descend in the social scale, for 
kindness is mightiest where it is rarest, and mightiest when it is most 
Christian. Only get warm-hearted Christian teachers, and room enough, 
and you may soon gather in mission-children by hundreds. The sublime 
simplicities of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, set forth in speech or song, 
seldom fail to awaken some response in their hearts. There are very 
few Protestant children in Glasgow who are not under some Gospel in- 
fluences. These facts seem to indicate that one of the permanent 
master-currents of the Church should be set towards the poorest children. 
It does not cost much to imitate Christ when He took the little children 
into His arms, and laid His hands upon them, and blessed them. 

Do not these facts provethat Scottish Presbyterianism has the most hope- 
ful home-mission field in the world ? We are often told that the humblest 
orders in England have drifted away from the Churches. But Presby- 
terianism has always been democratic, in the noblest sense of the term, 
for it has always been with and for the common people. Hence, our lapsed 
are well disposed both towards our common Christianity and our common 
Presbyterianism. How different is the attitude of the poorest towards 
the Churches on the Continent ! If a minister wishes to feel thoroughly 
discouraged, he need only have an hour’s conversation upon this subject 
with an earnest German preacher. He will tell you that the temper of 
the times—the Zeitgeist—makes such work, on any worthy scale, impos- 
sible throughout Germany. The home-mission climate there is Arctic ; 
ours is of the temperate zone. Yet home-mission efforts in Paris, and 
even in Berlin, prove that the simple Gospel, when faithfully presented 
and freed from unhappy associations, shows itself, in a very marked way, 
to be the power of God unto salvation to all sorts of people. 

Of course, there are many dark and discouraging features in our mis- 
sion field. But while not forgetting the other side of the subject, I 
affirm that no Church in Christendom has a richer harvest-field than lies 
around the Presbyterian Church in Scotland ; that our harvest-field is 
very near and very approachable ; and that over it there rests, to the 
Christian eye, more of sunshine than of shadow. Nene are so hopeful 
about the poorest as those Christian workers who know most about the 
work ; and none, apparently, are so hopeless as literary men who do not 
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occupy the Christian stand-point. Their despair is usually in proportion 
to their earnestness, as knowing the disease well, but not knowing the 
one efficacious remedy. 

II. Our second question is—How can we best approach this field ? 
I do not know that a better answer has ever been given to this question 
than is found in the writings of Dr. Chalmers. Catholic Presbyterianism 
should be reminded, at his centenary, that the foremost Presbyterian 
since the days of John Knox was the founder of Scottish Home Missions, 
and that the relation of the Evangel to the poor occupied his great mind 
and heart more than any other question ever did. Presbyterianism was 
endeared to him, as being a fit instrument for evangelising the entire 
population. 

Among methods, our first word must be TERRITORIALISM. We 
must individualise ; the masses, as they are called, must be approached 
man by man. We must adopt the motto of imperial Rome— 
“ Divide and Conquer.” All our home missionaries are agreed that 
the work cannot be done, cannot be properly begun, until the 
chosen territory has been subdivided into little parishes of about twenty 
families, each under the charge of a worker, who visits often,—weekly, if 
possible,—and holds himself or herself ready for every Christian service. 
It is not possible to do the needed work apart from this much-enduring, 
all-pervading, never-failing territorialism, which resembles heaven's 
territorialism in spring, scattering sunshine and shower over every foot 
of earth’s surface. ‘The masses of the people,” it has been said, “can 
be reached only by the masses of a revived Church ;” and the saying is 
true, provided the masses of the Church be at pains to touch the 
masses of the people as the prophet touched the dead son of the 
Shunammite. Dr. Chalmers wisely borrowed the name of the whole 
scheme from this part of it, which forms its most essential feature. 
Years of precious revival have proved that this universal and unwearied 
territorialism should be wedded to frequent evangelistic services in the 
open air, in circuses and theatres, in music and drill halls, in barns 
and smithies, and joiner’s shops. The more distinctive, and direct, and 
life-like these services are, the more do they draw a certain class of 
deserters from our Churches. 

As imprudence is not a characteristic of Presbyterianism, it is a very 
fair question whether, in the hope of gaining the ear of the children of 
this sensational age, we might not cultivate more these popular forms 
of Evangelistic enterprise. Presbyterianism usually supplies more fuel 
than fire: home missions equally demand both. No small part of the 
success of our home missions is due to the fact that, in most cases, 
the establishment of a regular congregation has been aimed at from the 
outset. A permanent church-home has been offered to the ingathered, 
so that they and their children might be surrounded with the fellow- 
ships of the Christian life. The lasting and visible results of mission 
efforts along other lines have been disappointing. Their own church 
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has as great a charm for the rescued as for any other class. Agencies 
outside the Church have done a great work in some directions, and 
might teach the Church some weighty lessons ; but it is not within the 
scope of this paper to particularise them. But, after all, the best way 
to do the work is just to set about doing it, constrained by compassion 
for man and loyalty to Christ. 


“ For he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all.” 


We are weak in the work because we are weak in the inner life. 
They who have the vital energy and joyousness of the New Testament 
faith will soon discover the methods most suitable for their individuality 
and environment. We have reason to believe that there is a growing 
number who prayerfully brood over the sins and sorrows of the city ; 
and where such a spirit abounds, all other things will soon be added. 
Christian life of that sort will somehow pour itself down upon the sur- 
rounding waste places. 

Ill. What fruits have been gathered from this field? It may be 
stated, with all assurance, that nothing but the Gospel has made any 
beneficial impression upon our outcasts. Indeed, nothing but the Gospel 
rouses men to grapple with the whole hurt of our people. It would be 
very hard to find one abandoned man or woman who has been reclaimed 
to social well-being apart from Christian influence. 

A chapter in the “Life of Dr. Robert Buchanan” gives us some idea 
of the results of this work. In 1854 he got a church built in the Wynd 
district, which then furnished more police cases, comparatively, than any 
other quarter of the city. Many exclaimed against the planting of a 
church there as an act of folly ; but we have the highest authority for 
making the last first. The mission was conducted upon the thorough- 
going territorial system. By the year 1877, there had been added to 
the Free Presbytery of Glasgow, besides several mission-stations, eighteen 
regularly sanctioned charges, all of which owed their origin to the Wynd 
Mission. The membership in many of these eighteen congregations is 
over 500, while in three or four of them it has approached 1000 ; and 
the majority of these members were previously unconnected with any 
Church. At the same time, large and living home-mission flocks have 
been gathered in connection with all the Presbyterian denominations. 
In them are found many mighty monuments of the mighty grace of 
God that justify the apothegm of the Early Church, Fea urbis, Lux 
orbis,—The dregs of the city, the light of the world. It is still true that 
the greatest triumphs of grace are often gained among the most unlikely 
characters. 

We are often saddened, no doubt, with shameful failures, for the new 
life among the reclaimed is as precarious now as it was in the days of 
Paul ; still such work enables us to read, in a realising light, the Epistles 
and the Acts of the Apostles. A high style of Christian life is also often 
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developed among the ingathered, many of whom become excellent 
workers. Very humble people have been known, by their personal 
influence, to win as many as twenty of their neighbours in a year. The 
work has such attractions, both human and divine, that it allures many 
to share in it. Sometimes about 40 per cent. of the entire membership 
have a hand in the mission agencies. Bible classes, and especially 
kitchen meetings, become centres of spiritual power, and feeders of the 
Church. Enthusiasm is sustained by the spectacle of men, women, and 
children, lately clothed in the rags of vice, now surrounded with all the 
comforts of prosperous industry, and walking in the path of the just. 
The civil and social influences of the work stretch far beyond its saving 
results, and are well worthy of the attention of Statesmen. 

One most encouraging feature in home-mission churches is their 
tendency to develope the power of the pew, particularly among the 
young. ‘They are nurseries of Bible-women, colporteurs, and all sorts 
of mission-workers. They have supplied a large number of missionary 
teachers and mechanics at several foreign-mission stations. Many of 
the young men in the membership discover a readiness to accept the 
loftiest ideal of Christian usefulness. “I have no doubt that the 
active side of Christianity is strongly developed among your young 
men, but what about the contemplative?” asked a Professor. The 
reply was, “Our most active young men are our most contemplative, 
and they largely owe their intellectual life to their Christian activity.” 
The Gospel should employ the faculties it calls forth, and should energise 
and ennoble the faculties it employs. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his recent address, as Lord Rector of the Glasgow 
University, mentioned the fact that, of the 647 students in the Humanity 
Class, information had been obtained as to the position and destiny of 
590. Of these 590, there were 229 studying for the ministry. Beneath 
these interesting facts, there lies a fact more interesting still. When there is 
such a dearth of students for the ministry on the Continent, and nearer 
home, how comes it that such an army of them are under one Professor ? 
May the reason not be, that neology is deficient in that creative force which 
belongs to the Evangelical faith ? Mr. Gladstone’s heart was evidently 
with those students who were heroically struggling to gain a University 
education, in spite of the narrowness of their social lot. About them 
we shall venture on making two statements: a very large number of 
them are studying for the ministry, and a very large proportion of them 
indeed are connected with home-mission churches. We are not speaking 
without book whenwe say that a fervent orthodoxy—evangelical and evan- 
gelistic—has great power in firing the heart of a godly Scottish youth, 
and in stimulating his head through his heart. The late Dr. Islay Burns 
once said to the writer, “The mission churches have furnished a majority 
of all the students in our Hall this year, and also a majority of all our 
able men.” This is probably the richest fruit of Scottish home-missions 
at the present time. They appeal to the chief store-house of power among 
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us—as the history of our nation proves—the youth in our humble homes. 
Very many of Scotland’s most gifted sons, in all departments, have gone 
forth from thatch cottages with a “but and a ben,” sometimes with a “but” 
without a “ben.” If the hearts of our generous youth are touched with 
Christian concern for the poorest of their fellows, and if they yearn to reach 
them a helping hand, the Church may soon witness, through God’s mercy, 
a greater home-mission work than we have yet dared to hope for. And 
perhaps the best way to reach the lapsed in the highest classes is just 
to reach the lapsed in the lowest. Extremes may be nearer meeting 
here than we fancy. Dean Stanley and Dr. Tulloch, for instance, are 
extremely anxious that the Church should secure the very highest intel- 
lectual culture, so that she may win the cultured who are outside her 
pale. The history of the first three centuries certainly suggests that 
they may be more effectually approached on the other side. The cultured 
were then attracted to the Church by her spiritual power, and by the 
splendours of her moral achievements among the most unpromising 
classes of society. The early apologists were not behind their opponents 
in culture, but they knew right well that the crowning apology for the 
faith was its power to heal the sores before which all the world’s wise 
men feel quite helpless. Spiritual power is still the argument that will 
tell most with thoughtful inquirers. Without this power, the most 
finished culture will not move them much. 

Such a subject makes us feel deeply that our chief need is the revival 
of apostolic Christianity. We must desert the home-mission field in 
despair, unless we share the faith and spirit of the New Testament Church. 
When the spirit of the apostles has full sway over us, the immortal 
shall be seen under the rags of the beggar, and the worst sinner shall 
be regarded as a possible saint. The disciples of Christ shall then give 
themselves to this work as no by-job, but as one of the chief glories and 
true “notes” of the living Church. They shall trace on no human 
brow the brand of reprobation, but shall feel that to despair of any man 
is to distrust God and misread His Word. With a reversed ambition, 
they shall aspire to descend, and by grace shall gain the benediction 
promised to him “ that considereth the poor.” 

JAMES WELLS. 


THE SCOTS IN ULSTER. 


“ TP RELAND for the Irish” is still the cry with a large section of the 

people of the Emerald Isle. The same hostility to English rule, 
the same ambition to be free, that caused O'Donnell and O’Neill to draw 
the sword against Elizabeth, heave as volcanic fires beneath the surface 
of Irish life. Notwithstanding the policy of amelioration with which 
England has endeavoured to repair the injuries inflicted on this ill-fated 
land in former ages, and to soothe her justly irritated spirit, unrest and 
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disaffection have continued to perplex our rulers, and retard the pros- 
perity of our island. And still the ancient plaint is heard along the 
shores of Ireland. In his hovel, amid the bleak hills of Ulster and in 
the green valleys of the south, the Irish peasant tells his children the 
old, old story of their own and their fathers’ wrongs. Penal laws, as 
unwise as they were barbarous, have been repealed ; emancipation has 
placed the Irish Romanist on an equal footing, as regards a voice in the 
legislation of the country, with his Protestant fellow-countrymen ; a 
Church Act has been passed, sweeping down the alien Church, and a 
Land Act, and a Ballot Act—all evincing, on the part of the Legislature, 
a sincere desire to reverse the policy of the past ; but notwithstanding 
all this, there is still the old complaint that Ireland is yet the victim of 
misgovernment and oppression. 

Irish discontent, as every one is aware, is confined almost entirely to 
the Roman Catholics. The whole Protestant portion of the Irish people 
is loyal to the Crown, resolute in maintaining the integrity of the Empire, 
utterly averse to Home Rule, or any other rule than that of the Imperial 
Legislature, and fairly in sympathy with the general policy of the nation. 
And there is no denomination of Irish Protestants to which the foregoing 
remark is more applicable than to the Presbyterians, the descendants of 
the old Scottish colonists of Ulster. 

Planted in Ireland in stormy times, when the presence of a loyal and 
resolute people was of almost supreme importance to Britain, the Pres- 
byterians have continued, through a long and eventful history, to fulfil 
the object for which they were settled in Ulster. It was no mere 
question of peopling the wastes of Ireland that led to the plantation of 
Ulster. The mighty forces that shook the kingdoms of Europe, when 
the Romish Church began to recover from the first stunning effects of 
the Reformation, had not yet entirely subsided ; and England still looked 
with wistful eyes to the shores of Spain, remembering Philip, Alva, and 
the Armada. She knew, besides, that the self-exiled Hugh O’Neill was 
still at Rome, and that an evil wind might waft that subtle and able 
chief to the shores he had so mysteriously abandoned, with Spanish 
swords behind him. She knew it was of the utmost moment for Ireland 
that it should be held by a people who would bind the all-important 
island to her own ocean seaboard, as with bands of gleaming steel. 
Hence the proclamation went abroad, throughout the vales and hamlets 
of England, and along the Scottish hills, calling for colonists to settle in 
Ulster. 

It was in the early years of the seventeenth century. The last 
effort of the Celtic clans to recover their independence had failed, when, 
at the battle of Kinsale, the combined hosts of Spain and Ireland were 
shattered against the iron ranks of England, as a wave is shivered when 
it hurls itself upon the cliffs. O'Neill and O'Donnell had fled from 
Ireland, abandoning their vast possessions, which, in consequence, were 
resumed by the Crown. O’Doherty had got up a rebellion on his own 
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account, had lost his life, and had left behind him, to those whom it might 
concern, a far-extending region in the extreme north of Ulster. Other 
lands were confiscated ; and, at the era of the Ulster plantation, the 
king found himself possessed of the whole northern province of Ireland. 
What better could he do than plant therein a colony that would be loyal 
to his throne? It would be done without injustice to the native 
population. There was land enough for all. It would, besides, bring 
a higher civilisation to a people that hitherto had followed the semi- 
barbarous customs which had come down from a remote antiquity. The 
Irish kern, to whom the sword and bow had been more familiar than 
the sickle or the plough, would be taught to turn the furrow, and dwell 
in a settled habitation, instead of wandering with his flocks upon the 
wilds, in company with thieves and outlaws ; he would be taught to 
cover his nakedness with a garb becoming a Christian citizen of a 
civilised state, instead of a mantle which, to use the words of Spencer, 
was “a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and an apt cloak 
for a thief. First, the outlaw, being for his many crimes and villanies 
banished from the towns and houses of honest men, and wandering in 
waste places, far from danger of law, maketh his mantle his house, and 
under it covereth himself from the wrath of heaven, from the offence of 
the earth, and from the sight of men. When it raineth, it is his pent- 
house ; when it bloweth, it is his tent ; when it freezeth, it is his taber- 
nacle. . . . And, being (as they commonly are) naked, it is to them all 
in all.” 

It is remarkable that the confiscation of Ulster occurred at a period 
when a people had become fitly prepared to meet the necessities of 
England when she planted the Ulster colonists, and that James came 
to the throne of England at the hour when the people and the 
land were awaiting each other. If the flight of the Earls had occurred 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, or that of Elizabeth, the Scots would 
have been excluded ; if James had ascended the throne of England 
in the beginning of the sixteenth instead of at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, then there would have been, as Mr. Froude 
has shown, no Scottish people, in the true sense of the expres- 
sion, to plant in Ulster. In the meantime, Knox and the Reformation 
had transformed the rude retainer of the Scottish noble into a citizen 
worthy of the name. In the words of an Englishman of the period, 
writing from Scotland to Lord Burleigh, “ You would be astonished to 
see how men are changed here. There is little of that submission to 
those above them which there used to be. The poor think and act for 
themselves. They are growing strong, confident, independent. The 
farms are better cultivated ; the farmers are growing rich. The 
merchants at Leith are thriving ; and, notwithstanding the pirates, they 
are increasing their ships, and opening a brisk trade with France.” * 
And, hence, when the moment came to colonise the wastes of Ulster, a 


* See Mr. Froude’s “ Short Studies on Great Subjects,” Vol. i., pp. 175, 176. 
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people were to hand, admirably suited for the purpose. They were 
Protestant to a man, and to the marrow in their bones ; and England 
had need of such in Ireland. They were a hardy race, better adapted 
than the English, as Dr. Reid has shown, to endure the severity of the 
Irish climate. They had tasted the enjoyments of liberty, and thus 
had been prepared by Providence to stand forward in defence of civil 
and religious freedom, on many a gallant field. 

About 1610, they began to pour across the Channel and take 
possession of the lands that had been allotted to them.* The first Scots 
who came to Ulster were not a race of saints. Dark indeed is the 
picture of their daily life, as it has been drawn by the Rev. Andrew 
Stewart, a writer of the seventeenth century, who says that, ‘ From 
Scotland there came many, and from England not a few, yet all of them 
generally the scum of both nations, who, for debt, or breaking and 
fleeing from justice, or seeking shelter, came hither, hoping to be with- 
out fear of human justice in a land where there was nothing, or but 
little, as yet, of the fear of God. . . . Thus, on all hands, Atheism 
increased, and disregard of God ; iniquity abounded, contention, fight- 
ing, murder.” But there was still a leaven of godliness among the 
Scots, not unmindful of the Church of their fathers ; and “they set up 
preaching in all churches wheresoever they fixed, yet whether it 
happened for the better or for the worse, the event hath showed. For 
they brought with them hither such a stock of Puritanism, such a con- 
tempt for bishops, such a neglect of the public liturgy, and other Divine 
offices of this Church, that these is nothing less to be found amongst 
them than the government and forms of “worship established in the 
Church of England.” + In process of time, the fierce and godless race 
became a settled and thrifty community, holding in high esteem the 
ordinances of religion, and ardent in maintaining the simple forms of 
the Scottish Church. When, in consequence of the rebellion in 1641, 
a Scottish army was sent to Ulster, even came a band of Scottish 
clergymen as regimental chaplains. In 1642, these Scottish ministers 
constituted, at Carrickfergus, the first Prosby tery formed in Ireland. 
They were the fathers of the Irish Presbyterian Church. Hence- 
forward, the new Church spread abroad over Ulster. But in 
process of time the bishops took alarm ; for a church was rising into 
vigorous life beside their own, and threatening to be more than a rival. 
They began to put the law in motion—to make a long story short, they 
began to persecute ; but they only did to the presbyter what the pres- 
byter would have done to them, in an age when toleration was scarcely 
known,—if, indeed, its blessings are fully appreciated yet. The presbyters 
nailed their colours to the mast, and would not surrender. The bishops 


* A few years earlier, colonists from Scotland had begun to settle in the Ards, in 
County Down. See Montgomery MSS., Mr. Hill’s edition. 

+ The words of Heylin, an ardent Episcopalian, quoted by Dr. Reid, “ History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” 
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were importunate, and at last, life in Ireland became almost intolerable 
to the people of the Kirk. They thought of the American wilds, where, 
if there were wild beasts in the forests, there would be no remorseless 
bishops. They got ready a ship, and as many as it could hold put to 
sea. But wind and sea remonstrated, became troublesomely pressing 
that the emigrants should not continue their voyage, and finally proved 
so resolute, that the Scots put back to Ireland, where God had work 
for them to do. 

For there was a mighty contest in the future, in which the Scots of 
Ulster were destined to play a distinguished part. After setting an 
example of heroic endurance of oppression, ef adherence to what they 
held to be good and true,—as when, at the Restoration, almost the whole 
company of Scottish Presbyterian ministers in Ulster gave up their 
parishes, with all their means of livelihood, rather than conform to a 
Church of which, in their hearts, they disapproved ; after leaving to 
posterity the legacy of a noble rectitude, a lofty superiority to all selfish 
ends, an example of noble adherence to what is right, they were called 
to play their part in that last great struggle which was to secure the 
civil and religious liberty of the British Isles. 

When the chivalry of Ulster, the best and bravest of her sons, raised 
the flag of freedom on the bulwarks of Enniskillen and the noble walls 
of Derry, the Ulster-Scots were among the foremost in the fight. It 
was a Scottish minister, James Gordon, of Glendermot, in the county of 
Londonderry, who counselled the thirteen apprentices to shut the gates 
of Derry ; and it was he who crossed from Greenock to the English 
fleet, while Kirk was delaying to relieve the town, and urged him to 
make the effort.* Kirk threatened to hang the officious divine ; but 
Gordon stuck to his text, and volunteered to go in the ship that should 
assail the boom. It was Adam Murray—who, there is every reason to 
believe, was a Presbyterian, and who was undoubtedly by descent a Scot 
—around whom gathered all that was most heroic and chivalrous in our 
conceptions of the noble struggle. And of the famine-stricken band 
that held the city to the last, and staggered as drunken men to man 
the ramparts to the oft-repeated cry of ‘‘ No surrender!” a large propor- 
tion were of the Scottish race and Presbyterian faith. 

There was work to do in Ireland, and they did it well! They had 
many faults and many failings, those old Scots ; but they have left a 
glorious history, storied annals which place them high in the records of 
renown. 

If the Scottish colonists of Ulster had been less resolute in defence 
of civil and religious liberty, the historian of the British Isles would 
have a different history to write. The House of Stuart might have con- 
tinued to occupy the throne, the Constitution of which we boast might 
be still only a speculation, and even the free States of the American 
Union might still be under foreign dominion. To the brave hearts and 


* Wodrow’s Analecta. 
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strong arms, the shrewd intelligence, and the memorable example of 
those worthies of the olden time, Ulster owes, in a large degree, her 
freedom, her faith, and her prosperity. They drew the sword and saved 
her from the oppressor. They felled her forests, hitherto the haunts of 
the wood-kern and the wolf, reclaimed her wastes and swamps ; they 
built the hamlet in the valley, the mill beside the stream where the 
wild boar had wallowed and the deer had quenched his thirst, and the 
city where the river rolled its waters to the sea, as a highway for future 
commerce with remotest lands ; and they bequeathed us the priceless 
legacy of loyalty to all that is pure, and lovely, and of good report. 
And hence, from age to age, Ulster has been the home of loyalty to the 
throne, and of devotion to Protestantism in its purest forms ; it is the 
most progressive of the Irish provinces ; it is only there that manufac- 
tures flourish. On its borders, the agitator feels his courage ooze away, 
for he knows that among the shrewd heads of Ulster he will be regarded 
as an impostor or a fool. There, on the day of sacred rest, the shop is 
closed, the mill-wheel is motionless, the plough is idle in the furrow, 
while the weary horse has rest, and the people in the main exhibit a 
sedate and reverent demeanour ; and Ulster would be the most peaceful 
of all our provinces, or one of the most peaceful lands on earth, if the 
Orange and the Green would only bury the hatchet and smoke the pipe 
of peace, and forego the displays that have no more connection with the 
glorious days of our heroic past than with Marathon or Thermopyle. 

Surely, the men of the olden time may well be held in unfading 
memory! In many a lowly grave they sleep in the peaceful vales of 
Ulster, where the long grass waves on their nameless tombs, while few 
can point to the spot where such and such repose ; but the influence 
of their lives rolls on through each succeeding age, ceaseless as the rivulet 
that flows beside their graves, and quick and subtle as electric currents 
in the hearts of men. 

It is, however, in no vain or boastful mood that I write. I know full 
well that the worthies of the past were only men of Adam’s race, that 
they broke the Decalogue through and through—perhaps as unblushingly 
as we do ourselves ; and when I say so much, it will be quite apparent 
that I have no intention of dipping my pen in couleur de rose instead 
of homely ink ; but, as they did a noble work, I desire to bring them to 
remembrance, that we may be stimulated by their example, and warned 
by their errors or their faults, as by beacons gleaming in the long night 
of the historic past, to guide us as we pass “ across life’s stormy main.” 
R. CUNINGHAME. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BURGH RECORDS OF 
EDINBURGH DURING THE REFORMATION. 


SECOND PAPER. 


N resuming consideration of these entries, we shall first select those 
which relate to the observance of the Sabbath. The contrast on 
this point between pre-Reformation practice and that of the period suc- 
ceeding the great change in the national religion, is very striking. Just 
as it is in Popish countries at the present time, where the observance of 
many saints’ days has produced Sabbath desecration, so was it in Scot- 
land before 1560. Some idea of the state of matters then may be 
gained from the following entry, an enactment in the year 1508 :— 

“The Council discharges [i.e., prohibits] unfreemen fleshers to exercise that 
calling, except on Sundays and Mondays, which are market days.” 

But one of the first points which received attention in 1560 was the 
due observance of the Fourth Commandment. The Council in that year 
ordained 

“That no person make market or merchandise, or open booths or taverns during 
sermon, but all resort to churches, as well in forenoon as afternoon ; and that the 
market of Edinburgh, which was on the Sunday, be now on the Saturday, and 
the market at the House of Muir, which was on Sunday, be now upon the 
Thursday, under the pain of punishment of their persons as oft as they contravene.” 


And in 1561 the Council made the following ordinance :— 


' “That whereas it was an old custom of the apprentices to make a play of 
Robin Hood on a Sabbath day in April, the Council, considering the same to be a 
profane act, discharges the same play on the Sabbath; and the masters of these 
apprentices that shall contravene the said act shall lose their freedom, and the 
apprentices shall lose the armour that is upon them, and be punished in their 
persons.” 


But it was evidently a difficult matter to educate the people so as to 
observe the Lord’s day in a becoming manner. In the capital of a 
country which has now been long famed for the strict keeping of the 
Fourth Commandment, eminence was not speedily attained ; for people 
there, as well as for all men through all ages, it was indeed needful 
that the terms of that Divine ordinance should run, “ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” But the rulers of the city certainly did 
their part in reminding the citizens of the obligation, and enforcing the 
observance of the day. For, even so late as 1591, we find the following 
long enactment :— 


“ Because the Sabbath day is profaned by holding markets thereon, on several 
sorts of gear, and also by tavernors, tapsters, brewers, and such as repair unto 
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them, therefore [the Council] ordains that there be no kind of markets holden or 
kept on the high gate on the Sabbath day, at any time of the day, under the pain 
of escheating of their gear and imprisonment of their persons ; and that no taverns 
or ale houses be found open in time of preaching or prayers, the said day, and 
that none be found eating or drinking within the same, at any time from the 
sun-rising to the down-going thereof, under the pain of warding the masters and 
servants of the said taverns, and of them found within the same, till they be 
punished in their bodies, besides censure of the Kirk to be had against them ; 
and that no taverns be open at ten at night after the bell be rung, nor wine 
sold, under the pain of.40 shillings, and punishment of the tavernors at the will of 
the magistrate.” ‘ 


How the modern “ bond-fide traveller ” will denounce such a measure ! 
There is not the least consideration shown for him. These old Edin- 
burgh lawmakers were even more illiberal than the modern framers of 
the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, and the Sunday-Closing Bills ! 

Can anything be more severe than such conduct towards those who 
would make a “liberal interpretation” of the Sabbath law? The 
Council goes even further; it most remorselessly pursues the Sabbath- 
breaker even beyond the city walls. For, only read the following Act, 
passed at the same time as the foregoing :— 


“Because several of the youth and apprentices of the town, as others of all 
estates, resort to the Craigs* on the Sabbath day, and other places near to the 
town, and there enter to the bickering [of stones], whereby come sometimes great 
hurt and inconvenience; therefore it is ordained that all manner of persons, young 
and old, pass not to the bickering on the Sabbath day, nor at any other times; 
and to that effect, that all masters of houses keep their children and servants 
therefrom, under the pain of 40 shillings, to be taken of the said parents and 
masters; and those that have not the same to pay, to be imprisoned and 
punished in their persons at the will of the magistrates, and likewise the said 
children to be put in ward and punished as said. And if any vagabond or master- 
less boys be found among them, they shall be scourged and banished the town.” 


We now proceed to give a few extracts relating to church attendance 
and ecclesiastical discipline. And here it is to be observed that no 
entry on this point is found for a considerable time after the establish- 
ment of the Reformation. Some years seem to have elapsed before 
careless neglect of the public ordinances of religion began to show itself. 
The first entry we have found appears under the year 1567; it is the 
following :— 

“The hammermen having elected one John Wilson, pewterer, their deacon, by 
consent of the multitude, the former deacon gave in a complaint showing that the 
said John was a person of no religion, and came neither to preaching nor prayers, 
therefore desired that he might be deprived; which the Council did, until he 
should communicate and be of the reformed religion, conform to the Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and there is another chosen in his place.” 


As years roll on, attendance at public worship, not merely on Sab- 


* Salisbury Crags, near Edinburgh. 
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baths but also on week-days, becomes more general and strict. Thus, 

in 1573, the Council 


“ Discharges all persons to be on the high gates and vennels in time of preach- 


ing.” 


And we learn, from an enactment made in 1578, that, besides the 
Sabbath-day services, there were two held on week-days. Thus it is 
stated that 


“The preaching days is changed from Wednesdays to Tuesdays, and from 
Fridays to Thursdays; and the bailies that are upon the session are to acquaint 
the ministers.” 


But the provisions made by the Council for the higher interests of 
the citizens, in the shape of these public services in the Church, were 
not appreciated: by the whole of the community. Then, as now, there 
were worldly-minded men enough in the good town who preferred gain 
to godliness, and could ill conceal their preference. To restrain these 
men within the bounds of outward decency at least, though, of course, 
with the further design and hope of leading them, if possible, to a better 
mind, the Council of a later date (1583) ordained 

“That no merchants’ shops be opened after the ringing-in of the great bell to 
the preaching ; and that no merchant be seen in the street during sermon, and 
that none come forth of the kirk till the last prayer be ended, under pain of an 
unlaw [?.e., fine].” 


But, in the very next year, still more effectual measures were adopted 
for the purpose of securing the attendance of the inhabitants at public 
worship. An arrangement was made whereby church accommodation 
was provided for the whole of the citizens, in different quarters of the 
town, which was now divided, for the sake of convenience, into several 
parishes ; in consequence of this, there was evidently the less hesitation 
felt in insisting that the inhabitants should attend public worship regu- 
larly. Thus :— 


“For the establishing of good order and policy within this burgh, it is agreed 
that the whole town be divided into four parcels, according to the four quarters 
as they presently stand . . . and every person is to come to his own parish-kirk, 
to prayers, communion, repentance, baptism, and marriage ; and the magistrates, 
with the advice of the ministers, are to elect, out of every parish, three elders and 
four deacons, who shall convene each Thursday with two bailies and four of the 
Council, to take order with the affairs belonging to the kirk, viz., the correction 
of manners and support of the poor; and the names of the said elders and deacons 
to be given to the ministers, and to be intimate by them to the people, that if any 
person have anything to say, he may be heard.” 


And as if the whole ecclesiastical machinery were now complete and 
in full working order, the Council further 


“ Ordains every person to come to their own kirk, and no excuse to be admitted, 
except either sick, or six miles out of the town, under penalties for the first, second, 


and third faults, and thereafter their bodies and goods to be put at the king’s will.” 
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Finally, as if to make sure that their regulations were fully and faith- 
fully carried out, the Council 


“ Ordains a bailie every Sunday, in time of preaching, to visit the streets and 
taverns, and other common places, and punish all offenders.” 


What bailie now-a-days would like this kind of work ? 

Many a modern Protestant must fairly stand aghast at sight of these 
stringent regulations. Even the present inhabitants of Edinburgh, who 
are left to the fullest exercise of liberty in matters of religion, may for 
a time feel it difficult to believe that these enactments were really made 
and enforced in their own free and enlightened city. To many minds, 
it will at once occur that we have here certainly something in the line of 
an endeavour to make men Christians by Act of Parliament. We, who 
have ever been accustomed to the most entire freedom of conscience, 
and who regard this as the inalienable right of every individual, cannot 
but feel surprised on learning, for the first time, the actual views and 
practice of our forefathers during the times we are now considering. 

A little careful reflection, however, will soon enable us to see some 
reasons for the conduct, not merely of the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
but also, we may say, of all Protestant communities at the time of the 
Reformation, and after it ; for perhaps every one of these exhibited, 
though in varying degree, the same disposition to repress irreligion by 
the infliction of civil pains and penalties. 

When we glance still further back, into ante-Reformation times, we 
perceive that an intimate relation subsisted between the Romish Church 
and the several states in which it held its sway. The State, as such, 
was professedly Christian, and on the side of the Church ; and it was 
deemed not merely the duty, but the honour of the State, to uphold and 
forward the interests of the Church in every possible way. But the 
Romish Church was pleased to accept the assistance of the State, not 
merely in the form of grants for her support, but also in the shape of 
civil pains and penalties imposed on those who would not accept the 
Papal dogmas. Thus arose those terrible persecutions of which we can- 
not read without a deep feeling of horror and indignation, but which, it 
need scarcely be said, were carried out in the firm belief that they formed 
a real service to the God of truth. Now, we need not wonder that, when 
the Reformation was effected, the Protestant Church continued, even for 
a long time, to retain many features of the unreformed Church which 
are now condemned as serious defects, or even something much worse, 
but which were then regarded in quite a different light. In no single 
case can it be said that the Reformation from Popery was accomplished 
without the retention of many blemishes which marked the old Church 
of Rome ; indeed, the Church of England still presents itself as an 
eminent example of a half-reformed Church. And, with reference to 
the point specially before us now, it was only natural, that, when almost 
the entire community embraced the Reformed faith, the civil rulers— 
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and, truth compels us to say, many of the Protestant ministers also— 
should think they ought, in their own way, to maintain and enforce the 
truth proclaimed by the Church. It is only after the lapse of centuries, 
during which the spirit of the Gospel has become more fully understood, 
that men have come to see how the cause of Christ is really retarded, 
instead of advanced, by the employment of physical foree—the infliction 
of civil pains and penalties—on those still opposed to it. Like Christ 
Himself, “the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves ; if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth.” 

But again, it will readily be believed that the Reformers were not 
slow to regard the Jewish theocracy as presenting at least something 
like the state of things which should obtain in every Christian com- 
munity also. But, under that form of government, one which was 
expressly appointed by Jehovah Himself, they saw pains and penalties 
of a temporal character attached to the infringement of the Divine com- 
mands, and actually inflicted by the rulers, in accordance with the 
expressed will of God. Now, it was, we may well believe, with the best 
intentions,—with the design, and in the full expectation of being able to 
make and preserve the community thoroughly Christian,—that the civil 
rulers, in regions where the Protestant faith had come to predominate, 
inflicted civil pains and penalties on those who manifested open dis- 
regard of Divine ordinances, or professed their want of faith in the grand 
doctrines of Scripture. As an extreme instance, we may refer to the 
burning of Servetus for heresy, though the same principle is found applied 
in numberless other instances of persecution for religious opinions 
within Protestant communities. But in all such cases, there is the 
same failure to distinguish between two wholly different spheres, in 
which different ends are pursued, and totally different means must be 
employed. In those times, men may have been so eager to attain the 
desirable ends, that they thought but little of the suitability of the 
means. And they certainly failed to notice that the state of things in 
in modern times is something very different from that which obtained 
under the Jewish theocracy. 

How slowly the Christian Church has been advancing towards a right 
understanding of the true principles of religious liberty, and how difficult 
it has been to separate between civil and ecclesiastical matters, may be 
seen by comparing the principles which determined the action of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, or, indeed, of almost any Protestant com- 
munity during Reformation times, with the principles set forth by the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, about a century afterwards. When, 
in the twentieth chapter of the Confession of Faith, we meet with the 
noble declaration that ‘God alone is Lord of the conscience,” it might 
at first appear as if the true principles of Christian toleration had at last 
been understood. But when we get further on, to the twenty-third 
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chapter, which treats of the Civil Magistrate, and find it affirmed that 
“he hath authority, and it is his duty, to take order that unity and 
peace be preserved in the Church, that the truth of God be kept pure 
and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all corrup- 
tions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or reformed, and 
all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, and observed,” we 
feel as if the great divines had taken a step backward: things seem 
almost where they were during Reformation times. Such strong objec- 
tion, indeed, is now raised against certain portions of this twenty- 
third chapter, by some Churches, assenting otherwise to the whole doc- 
trine of the Confession, that they only accept its statements on the 
express provision that these shall not be held as teaching “ compulsory 
or persecuting and intolerant principles in religion.” But, that persecut- 
ing principles were actually followed in England about the very time 
when the Westminster Confession was drawn up, is proved by the 
oppressive measures adopted towards Roman Catholics, and by the case 
of John Biddle, who was imprisoned for holding Socinian views. Who 
would think of proceeding against Papists or Unitarians in this fashion 
now-a-days ? 
But we must again close the Council Book. 
JAMES KENNEDY. 


CIVIL AND SPIRITUAL JURISDICTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE political severance between the Church and the State in the 
United States has not lessened the interest of men in either 
institution. While the State has flourished, the Church has advanced ; 
and these two great factors in the development and control of society exist 
side by side, each supreme in its own domain, each subordinate in the 
domain of the other. To explain the relation which they bear to each 
other, and the way in which that relation is sustained, as illustrated by 
the dealing of the Civil Courts with the Churches, is the object of the 
present article. 

Practically, those provisions of our fundamental law which fix the 
political status of the Church,—or, rather, which declare that the Church, 
as such, has no political status,—establish definitely the relation which it 
shall bear to the Courts. The fundamental law of this country is 
determined by the Federal and State constitutions. In matters of a 
national character, the Constitution of the United States is supreme. 
In matters relating to the domestic economy of each State, the State 
Constitution is supreme. These instruments are alike beyond legislative 
change. They can be altered only by reference to the people, under the 
most solemn sanctions. 
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The constitution of the United States declares that, “ Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof ;” and that “ no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United States.” 
In effect, the same provisions are adopted in the constitution of each 
of the States. 

These brief sentences, incorporated in the fundamental law, placed 
beyond the power of legislative change or judicial interference, and 
embracing substantially all the legislation on the subject, reveal fully the 
relations of the Church to the law. 

Before the law, the Church stands as any other social organisation, 
with no advantages, no disadvantages,—except these guards against 
intrusion by the Church into the province of the State, and against 
infraction by the State upon the freedom, in spiritual matters, of the 
Church. The existence of religion in the hearts of men, the right, and 
the duty of men to worship God, are fully recognised. But the right of 
every man to worship according to the dictates of his conscience, free 
from interference by the State, free from control, except moral control, 
by the Church ; and the right even not to worship, subject only to 
the responsibility of man to God, are equally recognised. 

With this broad recognition of the inalienable rights of man in matters 
of religion, arises the recognition of his right to worship singly or in 
association—in the closet or in the Church ; the right to acquire property 
for the maintenance of that worship, and for its propagation ; and, with 
the acquisition’ of property, the right to protection in its use according 
to the purposes of its dedication—protection against the State, protection 
against the world, protection against members of the organisation itself 
who may seek to withdraw or divert it from its uses, or to violate the 
trusts upon which it was acquired. 

The law does not recognise, or, more strictly, does not assume to 
determine, that any form of religion is true, or that any ecclesiastical 
constitution is of Divine authority ; nor does it assume to deny this, or 
to resolve the contrary. 

In the clearest manner it does recognise the right of citizens, singly 
or in association, to adopt, as of Divine authority, and submit them- 
selves to, any form of religious belief or any constitution of religious 
worship. 

In the spiritual domain, all men, every association of men, are, as to 
the State, a law unto themselves. 

From these simple, elementary propositions, established by the funda- 
mental law, flows the one controlling principle which governs the Civil 
Courts in all litigated Church controversies,—to which they are forced, 
indeed, by the legal relations of Church and State, as fixed by that law. 
Whatever may be the claims of ecclesiastics, whatever the religious con- 
victions of members, whatever may be the truth, the law will not declare 
any Church to be of Divine origin, will not determine any ecclesiastical 
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tribunal to be of Divine authority. In the eye of the law, the Church 
and its tribunals do not acquire authority over citizens or property from 
a Divine source or from public law. Over its members, authority is 
acquired by their consent; over its property, by the terms of the deed or 
contract under which it is held. 

The law recognises the right of men to give their assent and adhesion 
to any form of religious belief, of Church doctrine or discipline,—their 
right to the protection and enforcement of all civil rights and obligations 
acquired or assumed in such association. It recognises, that Church 
organization is an essential element in every religious system ; that its 
organization under law is the highest exercise of religious freedom : and 
this right is inalienably guaranteed. Still, not the less clearly, the rights 
and obligations of which the law will take cognisance spring from the 
assent, and derive their force from some compact of the parties. Organi- 
zation implies agreement; membership implies assent; for, without 
agreement, the principles of organization could not be determined ; 
without assent, membership could neither be acquired nor maintained. 
The assent of the applicant, the assent of the organization, are equally 
essential to create the relation of membership. And so the Courts of 
this country have uniformly regarded the Church: by this principle 
their aqtion and their judgments have been controlled. 

As between the Church and its members, the Constitution of the 
Church is accepted by the Courts as its fundamental law ; as a compact, 
more or less formal it may be,—still, a compact, solemn and unalterable 
except by the power which established it. 

Founded upon the consent of its members, it is supported by the 
mutual covenant of all to obey it. It is a law to the Church, which, 
while its freedom is respected, the State may not alter, its Courts may 
not violate nor disregard. Resting upon this foundation, property is 
contributed to the support of the “Church ; children are committed to 
its care ; families are brought within the Geile of its influence until it 
becomes a vast and pow erful element in society. 

The law of association, grounded upon the assent of all, binds all 
alike. The people are bound by it ; the Church is bound by it ; and 
by its terms, all civil rights and obligations growing out of it are to be 
tested and determined. 

Such is the view of the law in dealing with questions arising within 
the bosom of the Church—between the Church and its members. 

When the rights of other persons intervene, the Church stands before 
the law as any other association, entitled to the same protection, clothed 
with similar obligations, its Constitution being regarded as the compact 
of association between its members to which all other men are strangers. 
When, therefore, Church controversies come before the Civil Courts, the 
mode of dealing with them is simple and is fixed. 

Civil Courts deal only with property-rights. With questions purely 
moral or religious they take no concern, except as property-rights may 
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depend upon them. Then they deal with those questions, not as moral 
or religious questions, but as fucts bearing upon the questions of civil 
right. Until, therefore, some right of property or of contract relating 
to temporalities becomes involved, the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
may not be invoked for the settlement of Church controversies ; and 
then, it is only to the extent of enforcing or protecting such right that 
their powers can be exercised. But when such rights become involved, 
the Civil Court is in these, as in all controversies involving civil rights, 
bound to intervene. 

As the most important questions and the most frequent controversies 
have sprung from disputed questions of title to the property of the 
Church, these will best illustrate the principles adopted by the Courts 
in dealing with this general class of cases. 

Deeds for the benefit of Churches create trusts, and the rules of law 
governing them are not different from those governing ordinary trusts. 
The difficulty of application may be greater, because of a want of 
familiarity with the subject-matter ; but the difficulty lies in the appli- 
cation only. 

In a case, for example, of schism or division in a local congregation, 
or in a general organization, each party claiming the lawful succession, 
it may be difficult to determine, as between the contestants, the 
question of identity; but this point settled, the duty of the Court 
is clear and simple, viz., to enforce the trust in behalf of the body 
ascertained to be that named in the deeds under which the property 
is held. 

Again, the method of determining the question of identity is similar 
to that pursued in similar controversies between the members of any 
associated body whatever—which is, to examine the compact or funda- 
mental law of association by which the body is governed, and by that 
to test the acts and relations of the parties in accordance with the 
ordinary canons of construction. 

The terms of the law of association may be difficult of ascertainment ; 
they may rest in parole; they may have been lost ; or their meaning 
may be doubtful. In any case, resort must be had to the ordinary rules 
of evidence and of interpretation. 

In most of the influential and powerful Churches, courts, judicatories, 
or other organised bodies are established, having powers, judicial and 
ministerial, more or less clearly defined ; and much controversy has 
arisen as to the precise effect which is to be given to their acts and 
judgments by the Civil Courts. 

One principle has received universal recognition. These tribunals 
possess no jurisdiction, in the sense that Civil Courts use that term, viz., 
as an authority derived from the sovereign power of the State. The 
powers they have are such only as they derive from the compact or 
law of association, as courts of the parties’ own choosing. 

The term “ jurisdiction,” however, as a convenient mode of express- 
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ing the quasi judicial powers exercised by these tribunals, is of quite 

common use ; and its use will be recognised in this discussion. 

An examination of the great body of decided cases will, I believe, 
show the following principles to be now firmly established in our law :-— 

1. The effect to be given by the Civil Courts to the acts and judg- 
ments of Church tribunals is precisely that which is given to them by 
the constitution of the Church itself. 

2. To determine this, the Civil Court will examine and construe for 
itself the terms of the Church constitution, giving due weight to the 
opinions of those versed in the laws and customs of the Church, and 
to the interpretation placed upon it by the established organs of the 
Church. 

3. As to matters within the defined or ordinarily recognised jurisdic- 
tion of the Church tribunals, the Civil Courts will not review the judg- 
ments or disregard the action of the Spiritual Courts, whatever their 
view as to the justice or injustice thereof. 

4. If an act or judgment of the spiritual tribunal be clearly beyond 
the scope of its power or jurisdiction, as conferred by the constitution of 
the Church, it will be disregarded by the Civil Courts, in so far as it 
may affect property rights, and to that extent only. 

5. In all cases the Civil Court will give respectful consideration to 
the action of the spiritual tribunal, disregarding its action only when 
clearly ultra vires according to the fundamental law of the Church. 

In all such cases, the question for the Civil Court is, not whether the 
action of the spiritual tribunal is just or unjust, wise or unwise, but 
simply whether it is within the scope of its jurisdiction as defined by 
the law of the Church. It is a question not of right, but of power. 
The power may be abused, but this the Church alone can remedy. The 
Civil Court will disregard its action only when ultra vires. 

Those who may wish to test the accuracy of these views will find the 
questions fully and ably discussed in the following cases :— 

Commonwealth v. Green, 4 Wharton (Penn.) 603. 

Sutter v. Dutch Ref. Church,* 6 Wright (Penn.) 503. 

Presbyterian Cong. v. Johnson, 1 Watts and Serg. (Penn.) 37. 

MacAuley’s Appeal, 77 Penn. State Reports, 397. 

Gibson v. Armstrong,* 7 B. Monroe (Kent’y.) 481. 

Watson v. Avery, 2 Bush (Kent’y.) 332. 

Den v. Bolton, 7 Halsted (New Jersey) 206. 

Smith v. Nelson, 18 Vermont State Rep. 511. 

Harrison v. Hoyle, 24 Ohio State Rep. 254. 

Grosvenor v. United Soc. of Believers, 118 Massachusetts Rep. 78. 

In asserting, as established by judicial decision, that the Civil Court 


* The two cases, above cited, of Gibson v. Armstrong and Sutter v. Dutch Reformed 
Church, possess especial value. For clearness of statement and power of reasoning, they 
will compare favourably with any part of the judicial literature of this country or of 
England. 
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will examine and construe for itself the extent of jurisdiction conferred 
by the Church constitution upon its tribunals, it is necessary to except 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, rendered in the 
year 1871, in the case of Watson v. Jones (13 Wallace, 679), in which 
the doctrine is announced, in effect, that the judgment of the highest 
Church tribunal is conclusive upon the Civil Court as to the jurisdiction 
of the body rendering the judgment. 

The opinion on this point is clearly against the established weight of 
precedent. Under the complex judicial system of this country, it is an 
established principle, that, upon questions involving title to real estate, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States being inci- 
dental only, its decisions do not form precedents binding upon the State 
Courts ; but, upon the contrary, the Supreme Court is, upon such ques- 
tions, bound to follow the decisions of the Courts of last resort in the 
States respectively, in which the real estate in controversy may be situate. 

This principle, uniformly recognised by the Supreme Court itself, is 
thus expressed by that Court in a well-considered case, where it is said 
that the constitution of that Court “requires it to follow the laws of the 
several States as rules of decision whenever they apply ; and the habit 
of the Court has been to defer to the decisions of their judicial tribunals 
upon questions arising out of the common law of the State, especially 
when applied to the title to land.” (Beauregard v. New Orleans, 18 
Howard, 502.) 

The particular decision under consideration has been distinctly re- 
pudiated by the Supreme Court of one State, as destructive alike of the 
constitution and freedom of the Church (Perry v. Wheeler, 12 Bush, 
Kentucky Reports, 541). 

It has not been followed, I believe, by the Court of any State. In 
several important cases decided since it was given, it has not been 
referred to, while the principles announced in them are totally incon- 
sistent with it. 

In the important case of MacAuley’s Appeal, decided in 1875 by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania (77 Pennsylvania State Reports, 397), 
in a controversy involving the validity of certain actions of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, it was distinctly held that 
this body, the highest judicatory of the Church, “is bound by its system 
of religious principles with the same force as individual members ;” and 
the action of Synod complained of (in so far as it affected civil rights) 
was held to be ultra vives and void. 

In the equally important case of Harrison v. Hoyle, decided by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio in 1873 (24 Ohio State Reports, 254), it was 
held :— 

First.—Civil Courts, in determining the question of legitimate suc- 
cession of an unincorporated religious society, where a separation has 
taken place, will adopt its rules and enforce its polity in the spirit and 
to the effect for which it was designed. 
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SEconp.—Where public policy or the positive law of the land is not 
contravened, the decisions and orders of such society, when made in 
conformity to its polity, should have the same effect in Civil Courts which 
the society intended should be awarded to them when pronounced by its 
own judicatories. 

Tuirp.—If such society be composed of several bodies or branches, 
whether co-ordinate or subordinate, the rules of the society for the 
management of its internal affairs, and for the adjustment of the relations 
between its branches, constitute the rule by which they should be governed. 

The same recognition of the binding effect, as between the Church and 
its members, of the fundamental compact of association, is distinctly recog- 
nised by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in the case of Grosvenor 
v. The United Society of Believers, decided in 1875 (118 Massachu- 
setts, 78). I believe no instance will be found in which the broad 
doctrine announced by the Supreme Court of the United States has 
been recognised in a case involving the title to property, or any distinctly 
conceded civil right. 

Besides the case of Perry v. Wheeler, cited supra, I have found the 
decision of the Supreme Court referred to in but one case—viz., Connitt 
v. Reformed Church (54 New York Reports, 561) ; and in that case the 
judge, who delivered the opinion of the Court, expressly dissented 
from the view of the Supreme Court upon the point here considered, 
though its opinion upon other points was referred to with respect. In 
Bouldin v. Alexander, subsequently decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (15 Wallace, 131), that Court, though not distinctly 
overruling Watson v. Jones, yet, without referring to it, acts upon a 
principle which at least is seemingly inconsistent with it. Considering 
the reception of the case by bench and bar, it seems destined to an early 
oblivion. 

It was my intention to note certain points of contrast between the laws 
of the several States of the Union, as also to note certain points of analogy 
and of contrast between the adjudications of the American and English 
Courts upon this interesting topic ; but want of space forbids more than 
a passing reference. In New York, the habit of incorporating religious 
societies as such,—thus impressing upon them a duplex character as civil 
and religious institutions,—has developed a system of law in a measure 
peculiar to that State; and many of the decisions pronounced by its 
Courts have, for that reason, no relevancy to controversies arising in other 
States. In New England, the great preponderance of Congregational 
Churches has produced a series of decisions in apparent conflict with 
many of the decisions found in other States. When critically examined, 
however, the difference will be found to be apparent only, arising from 
the application of the same principles of law to controversies affecting 
widely different forms of Church organisation. 

Considering the great number of independent Courts, the remarkable 
uniformity of decisions can be explained only by the operation of some 
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common and controlling principle ; which principle, I believe, is to be 

found in those simple provisions of the fundamental law above mentioned, 

at once guaranteeing the freedom of the Church, and effecting a political 

severance between the Church and State. 

In the exceedingly able and philosophic work of A. Taylor Innes, 
“The Law of Creeds in Scotland,” after pointing out that, in dealing 
with the non-established Churches, the English Courts have adopted the 
theory that they are founded upon compact, he says that “while the 
theory has some advantages, it has some disadvantages ; of these, the 
first in order is that it is not true. Churches do not spring out of 
contract, any more than families or nations do. . . . Church authority 
historically rests, and permanently rests, if not upon Divine right, which 
the Court will not allow, at least upon a persuasion of Divine right— 
i.e., upon conscientious obligation, a different category from contract... . 
It is impossible to deal with this matter exhaustively otherwise than as 
a branch of public law. There can be little doubt that our Courts will 
yet have to deal face to face with Churches as institutions founded 
neither on statute nor on contract, but on conscience towards God ; and 
there can be equally little doubt, in spite of some appearances, that our 
law will not then be found to have prematurely disabled itself from the 
discharge of its highest functions.” 

With the sentiments of this noble utterance I take no issue. But 
coming apparently within the range of the political or public relations 
of the Church to the State, I apprehend that what may be open in this 
direction to English law, is closed by the fundamental provisions of 
American law. 


Tos. W. BuLuirr. 


NOTES OF THE DAY. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CoUNCIL. 


WE are officially informed that a proposal to delay the meeting of Council from 
21st to 28th September, 1880, has been declined by the American Committee ; 
but that it was agreed, if the brethren in Britain should offer no objection, that 
the opening should be on Thursday, the 23rd, in place of Tuesday, the 21st. It 
is proposed that the sessions close with a devotional meeting on the evening of 
Sabbath, the 3rd October. We presume that there can be no objection to the 
slight change of day proposed by the American Committee. 

In reply to an official invitation to the French missionaries in Basuto Land to 
send a delegate to Philadelphia, we are informed that one of the missionaries, 
who has been twenty years in Africa, and who is to visit England to superintend 
the printing of the Bible in the Sesuto language, would most cordially respond to 
the invitation, but cannot find the means of travelling. This admirable band of 
missionaries have done noble service in Africa, have been greatly annoyed by the 
Anglicans, and are about to begin a mission among the Barotsé, near the head 
waters of the Zambesi. We have ventured to assure our brother that the means 
of transit to Philadelphia will not be wanting. No question of money should 
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hinder the Council from having among them an honoured missionary from South 
Africa. His presence will do good to his mission, good to himself, and good to the 


Council too. W.G. B. 
EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


Thirty-five years have elapsed since the late Isaac Taylor, writing in the Worth, 
British Review on the subject of Palestine, after adverting to the amount of light 
that had been thrown on the Bible by the writings of travellers passing through 
the country, and the obscurity and uncertainty that still rested on many Bible 
localities, looked forward to a thorough exploration of Palestine as something 
almost too good to be expected. If travellers, passing hastily through the country, 
ignorant of the language, and not on confidential terms with the natives, had 
done so much, what might not be the result of a thorough exploration, conducted 
by men residing in the country, well versed in the languages, ancient and modern, 
enjoying the confidence of the natives, and able to go back to examine and re- 
examine each place in the light of any new information they might get regarding 
it? The idea appeared a very Utopian one at the time, and Mr. Taylor propounded 
it simply as something which it would be well to have ready in case matters should 
take an unexpected turn. He would not trench either on the political or the 
prophetical field ; he would not say “what Palestine might become in the hands 
of Lord Aberdeen or of Mr. Gladstone, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury ;” 
nor, on the other hand, would he “ put forward a topography of the New Jerusalem.” 
He would confine himself to some obvious benefits which a thorough exploration 
would bring, and among these he reckoned such an improved method of Biblical 
interpretation as would thoroughly vindicate the inspiration of Scripture, and 
would also get rid of many prejudices and false views which men had come to 
cherish through false interpretations of Holy Writ. 

This old remembrance of an honoured friend came back to us as we listened, 
the other evening, in the Royal Society of Edinburgh, to a comprehensive state- 
ment of the work of the Palestine Exploration Society by Lieutenant Conder, and 
especially of the trigonometrical survey in which he has borne an important and 
very honourable part. On the whole, we confess to a feeling of disappointment in 
reference to the results of the Exploration. Perhaps Mr. Taylor’s glowing fore- 
cast of the fruits to be expected, if so wonderful a thing should ever take place, 
pitched our expectations too high. The light hitherto thrown on the Scripture 
narrative by the settlement of sites is but small. Still, it is something. The 
discovery, for example, that the scene of John’s baptising was not at the traditional 
spot near the entrance of the Jordan into the Dead Sea, but probably much higher 
up, not far from the Lake of Galilee, is a very valuable contribution. Its value 
lies in its vindicating the accuracy of the Evangelist John’s statement, that on the 
third day after leaving the place, Jesus and His disciples were at Cana in Galilee. 
This would have been simply impossible had the traditional site been the true one, 
but it is quite natural if John’s baptism took place near the Lake of Galilee. In the 
one case, eighty miles of very difficult road would have had to be traversed ; in 
the other, only about twelve. And the vindication thus obtained of the accuracy 
of the Evangelist is doubly important, because it has always been remarked that 
the fourth gospel abounds in minute statements of time and place that indicate an 
eye-witness familiar with the scenes, and that thus seem to establish the conclusion 
that the only possible writer of the book was John, the son of Zebedee, the Apostle 
of the Lord. 

But if the general results of the Palestine Exploration Expedition have not 
been very remarkable, a much higher estimate is due to the trigonometrical 
survey, and the execution of a very exact map of the country west of the 
Jordan, which has now been achieved. We regard this as a most valuable result, 
worthy of all the labour and pains that have been bestowed on the whole under- 
taking. Every one who has studied Bible history and Bible geography knows 
how disappointing the maps of the country usually are. There is no country 
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whose history is more intimately connected with its physical geography. The 
position of the mountains and plains, the lie of the passes through the mountains, 
the natural elevations and depressions of the country, have all close relations to 
the history ; and the more correctly they are represented on the map, the more 
clear will the history become. The benefits of such a map as has now been con- 
structed will not appear all at once. But, in the course of some years, it will 
probably be found that there is not a preacher in his public ministrations, not a 
pastor in his Bible class, not a teacher in the Sunday school, but will be able, 
through this map, to make Bible history more clear and graphic, to clear away 
difficulties, and to establish more conclusively the historical reality of the Bible 
narrative. If this shal] prove true, the work of Lieutenant Conder and his friends 
will be found to be indeed one of the great works of the day. 

An American Society has been looking after the country east of the Jordan. 
If we are not mistaken, there was some negotiation, a little while ago, about 
bringing out the map of the eastern part of the country along with the map of 
the western, Whatever may have come of that proposal, we shall look eagerly 
for the contribution to the great whole which is under the auspices of America. 
It will be a happy omen of the union of the two countries, not only in Biblical 
research, but also in Christian philanthropy—a union which we fondly hope time 
will only consolidate ; all whose practical operations will be conducted on the 
principle of provoking one another to love and good works; and which, as time 
rolls on, will conduce more and more abundantly to the highest welfare and truest 
progress of the whole world. 


CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE FALLEN. 


Now that we have given our readers some account of the outward condition of 
most of the Churches in our Alliance, we are desirous of dwelling more on the 
progress of the Christian kingdom in some of its more vital or inner aspects, and 
in this department we would not confine our views to the work of any one branch 
of the Christian Church. We hope that by next month some arrangements which 
are now in progress will enable us to do this more systematically. 

When a comparison is made between the religious character of the present 
generation and that of former times, one department presents itself in which the 
balance is immensely in favour of the present—the department of active service 
for Christ. The whole force of the current of the religious life of the day seems 
to bear in this direction. In large towns, the activity and devotedness of lay 
Christian workers is quite remarkable. Writing as we do in Edinburgh, we can- 
not but advert to the manifest cloud that rests on a large section of its best 
and most Christian people in consequence of the removal of one who, though of 
humble birth and station, has been for twenty years a great power in its evangel- 
istic life—Mr. Alexander Jenkinson. When he first came out in this department 
of service, he was but an assistant in another man’s place of business ; yet in that 
capacity, without much education, without high social position, without important 
connections, besides doing much other work, he kept alive for many years the great 
evangelistic Sabbath evening meetings in the Free Assembly Hall, bringing men 
of all denominations together, conciliating all, offending none, and inspiring all who 
came near him with something of his own enthusiasm and zeal. A man of right 
genial and loving heart, he preached in his life the Gospel which he loved, left 
on all the impression of thorough honesty and sincerity, and, now that he is gone 
from us, makes us feel that the brightness and love which accompanied him were 
emanations from that upper world whither his spirit has now gone. 

There is a very large number of Christian operations among the lost, besides 
those carried on under the direct auspices of the churches. The Evangelistic 
Association of Glasgow, for example, takes a very active share in such work. A 
great many Christian workers are enlisted in connection with various evangelistic 
operations carried on by the Association. These workers meet from time to time 
for prayer and conference, and to hear exhortations to continued diligence. 
VOL. I1l.—NO. XIV. L 
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Among the operations is a dinner and breakfast movement, employing a large 
number of workers for supplying a meal to the most destitute people in the city. 
The workers in this department meet occasionally, and at a recent meeting, Mr. 
Scott reviewed the proceedings of the last four and a-half years. Three hundred 
of the waifs and outcasts of the city shared the breakfast on the first morning on 
which it was held. Now, the Association feeds between 4000 and 5000 once 
a-week, at an expense of £1600 a-year, which is contributed freely and readily, 
It is obvious that if the Association went no further than to supply a meal to any 
who choose to come for it, they would be doing more harm than good. In any 
case, it is admitted that there is doubtless some abuse in connection with the 
administration of the charity. But the earnest endeavour is, to place these waifs 
and outcasts in contact with the message of the Gospel, and promote their spiritual 
good. The evangelistic machinery worked for this end is varied in its kind, and 
well adapted to its object. It is reported that “from the most hopeless classes of 
the community, thieves, fallen women, and drunkards,” instances have occurred 
of a blessed change. Similar work is done in Edinburgh and other large towns, 
The class reached is one which is not got at by any other machinery. It is the 
most sunken and degraded of the community. Many of its members are living 
in a state of degradation, moral and physical, which almost defies belief. Still, 
some are touched by the message of mercy, and then the change is indeed like 
the blossoming of the wilderness, There may be questions about the wisdom of 
indiscriminate feeding, but there would be more serious questions about the pro- 
priety of abandoning that whole class to perdition, without any practical provision 
for helping them. No doubt, if churches were more active, and territorial mis- 
sions more exhaustive, the class would be much smaller than it is. But is it not 
well that something is done to bring these unhappy outcasts within the sweep of 
that blessed word in the Gospel—“ The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost” ? 

We turn to the South, and select a quite different form of Christian beneficence, 
called the Prison Mission, under the charge of Mrs. Meredith, at Nine Elms and 
Addlestone. Mrs. Meredith and other Christian ladies have devoted themselves 
to the work of looking after female convicts, on their release from prison, and 
looking after their children, when there are such, while the mothers are under- 
going their sentences. The work has many difficulties and discouragements, but 
is not without encouragements too, and instances of blessed success. Work is 
provided for the women,—not very attractive, for it is washing and dressing 
clothes ; and not very remunerative, for the wages are simply life-supporting, and 
no more. Missionaries and mission stations testify to the paramount desire of the 
promoters to carry on their work with a view to the highest spiritual ends. Into 
this great subject, however, we do not enter now. In a recent number of the 
periodical journal devoted to this good work, we find some remarks that are of 
importance on the official religious dealings held with the prisoners by the chap- 
lains of prisons. 

Mrs. Meredith is of opinion that in English jails the system is fundamentally 
bad. On being committed, each prisoner has to declare his religious persuasion. 
He is treated then as a member of that Church, has to attend its worship, and 
is entitled to receive its sacraments. This is very justly pronounced utterly 
unsound ; the prisoner should be dealt with (in almost all cases) as one outside the 
Church, for whom some sort of mission agency is the only suitable provision—to 
instruct him, lead him to faith and repentance, and thus qualify him for being a 
member of the Church. In one of the prisons of the State of New York, Mrs. 
Meredith found a different system. No compulsion was employed ; no inquiry 


“was made as to the religion of the prisoner ; he was simply informed that he was 


at liberty to attend any religious worship held in the prison that he pleased, and 
the results showed favourably for the system. 

Among other letters detailing such results of the New York prison, there is 
one from the Protestant chaplain, He reports many cases of what he considers 
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permanent reform. Where the prisoners have gone back (a frequent occurrence), 
strong drink has been the cause. ‘Sometimes the odour of the rum shop over- 
comes the resolutions of the newly discharged convict before he gets down into the 
city, and the next morning finds him at the bar of the police court, to be sentenced 
to another term of penal servitude for some crime committed while in an intoxi- 
cated state.” The chaplain enters a loud “ protest against the bad cheap literature 
which is flooding the youth of the country in the form of ten-cent novels, and low, 
trashy newspapers for the young. . . . The evil is one which is sapping the foun- 
dations of the country’s morality, and such publications ought to be classed with 
the obscene literature which the law punishes for publishing, selling, or sending 
through the mails. Young thieves, robbers, and burglars are incited to the com- 
mission of the first crime by reading the fancied exploits of the hero of the dime 
novel, in book or newspaper form ; and the persons who write or print this per- 
nicious stuff should be held responsible, and made amenable to the law for prose- 
cution.” The chaplain goes on to state that some cases have occurred, during the 
year, of seemingly true conversion. 

We could fill pages with interesting extracts connected with this mission ; in 
the meantime, we must content ourselves with commending it, and all similar work, 
to the Divine blessing, and to the earnest sympathies of Christians everywhere. 


THE LATE Drs. ROBERTSON, WINES, AND FOWLER. 


A conspicuous pillar of the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa has fallen 
—Dr. Witu1AM Ropertson, a native of Inverurie in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
born in 1805, who went out early to the Cape Colony, and, as minister in Cape 
Town, rose to a position of eminence in the Church and community. Dr. 
Robertson did much to induce ministers from Scotland and Holland to go to 
labour at the Cape. As scriba of the Synod, and in many other ways, his services 
wereof much value to his Church and the colony with which he had connected himself. 

Enocu Coss Wines, D.D., a member of the Presbytery of New York, died at 
Cambridge, Mass., on 10th December, in his seventy-fourth year. It was not till 
middle life that he entered the ministry, nor did he continue long in the pastorate. 
Tn 1853 he published “ Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews ”— 
a work which has seemed to us unique in its way, and of much more value than 
his countrymen have generally acknowledged. Latterly, prison-reform was the 
subject to which Dr. Wines devoted himself, and in 1862 he was appointed 
Secretary to the New York Prison Association. ‘“ He was an earnest man,” 
says the Philadelphia Presbyterian, “ but wise in his earnestness, and his work was 
to him a pleasure, out of which he hoped to gather good to man and glory to God.” 

Puitemon H. Fow er, D.D., latterly of Utica, New York, has been removed, 
in his sixty-sixth year. After much useful and honourable service in the ministry, 
he was appointed Moderator of the last General Assembly of the New-School 
Presbyterian Church in 1869, and in that capacity preached the sermon at the 
opening of the General Assembly of the United Church which met at Philadelphia 
in 1870, His last years were spent in Florida, where he rendered much useful 
service to the Church. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 





FRANCE. 
THE UNOFFICIAL SYNOD. 


By Rev. J. H. Wueatcrort, Orleans. 


THE past year has been an eventful one for the Reformed Church, and not un- 
fruitful with regard to its progress and development. Outwardly, a stronger 
impetus has been given to the work of evangelisation among the Roman Catholics, 
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while inwardly, a decided step has been made in the right direction, towards re- 
organising the self-government of the Church. The General Assembly of the 
Evangelical delegates from the different provincial synods, which met at Paris 
last November, is undoubtedly the leading event of the year—an event in man 
respects as momentous as the convocation of the “Synode National” in 1871. The 
immense importance of this Assembly will certainly have been perceived by the 
readers of Zhe Catholic Presbyterian, after perusal of the “ Adresse aux Eglises,” 
which appeared in the last number of this magazine. That document, however, 
requires some explanation for those who are not fully acquainted with the 
intricacies of our present situation, both as regards the unfortunate divisions now 
existing within the Church itself, and also the connection between it and the 
State. The article by M. Babut, which appeared last September in these pages, 
will explain the circumstances which caused the November meeting to be sum- 
moned. Suffice it to state that, in the General Assembly of 1871, the disunion 
which had long virtually existed between the Rationalistic party and the Evan- 
gelicals became an accomplished fact, and that ever since then, the Government 
has withheld the necessary sanction for the meeting of a new National Synod. 
Thus, in the absence of State authority (the functions of the supreme governing 
body being suspended), the welfare of the Church was seriously compromised. 

After patiently waiting for nine years, delegates were sent to President Grévy 
to urge the prompt convocation of a Synode Général. The President’s answer was 
courteous in form, but its purport was, that until harmony had been restored between 
the two parties into which the Church was divided, and until the demand was 
made by both alike, the official sanction to convene a Synod would not be granted. 
The hopes of the most sanguine were again disappointed, and a movement began 
among the Evangelicals in favour of an unofficial Synod, trusting that the Govern- 
ment would sooner or later consent to the convocation of one truly national. Last 
spring, the provincial Assemblies met spontaneously all over the country. The 
Liberals, or Latitudinarians, held aloof; but the whole of the Evangelical repre- 
sentatives of each Conseil Presbytéral (Kirk-Session) flocked to their places of 
meeting, and there elected delegates to the General Assembly, whose work we 
shall now endeavour to explain. 

The great importance of this step can hardly be exaggerated. It isa proof of 
the soundness in the faith of by far the most numerous and active portion of French 
Protestants ; and it is also the affirmation of our grand fundamental principle of 
self-government, which has, we must own, been too much overlooked by the 
French Reformed Church since the beginning of this century. The general 
meeting took place in Paris, at the end of last November, and assumed the name 
of ‘* Synode Officieux.” This qualifying term “ officieux” was considered neces- 
sary to distinguish it from the “Synod Officiel,’—7.e., a synod meeting with the 
sanction of Government. The word “ unofficial ” is the nearest English equivalent 
we can find to express the meaning of “ officieux.” 

On the 25th of November last, after a preliminary prayer-meeting, the session 
commenced its work under the moderatorship of Professor Pédégert, of the Faculty 
of Montauban, one of our veteran leaders of religious thought. Delegates from all 
parts of France were present in full numbers, Of the twenty-one provincial 
Synods, only nineteen were represented, the two others being almost wholly in the 
hands of the “Liberals.” There were, in all, eighty-six members, of whom forty-five 
were laymen and forty-one clergymen. It took some time for the delegates to 
familiarise themselves, so to speak, with each other, as well as to diffuse among 
them a certain harmony and unity of purpose and view. Their impressions 
necessarily varied with the surroundings of the districts from which they came, 
though all were animated with the best intentions, all united, of course, on the vital 
points at issue. Those from the South had come from the very hot-bed of religious 
dissension ; others lived in places where mutual tolerance and forbearance existed 
between the two tendencies ; others, again, represented the peaceful, but rather 
somnolent regions, where strife in ecclesiastical questions had not yet made its 
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appearance. Thus, at the outset, different opinions prevailed as to the real work 
of the Synod, and how that work should be done. One question at once com- 
mended itself to every one, viz., the attitude of the Evangelical party with regard 
to the Synodal institutions. Was there now no hope of once more possessing the 
“ official” governing body, or General Assembly ; and should the Evangelicals 
attempt to constitute a Church within the National Church, yet apart from the 
control of Government? Or was it advisable, on the contrary, to aim at the 
prompt convocation of a General Synod, assembling with the consent of the State, 
and representing the whole Reformed Church, with its latitudinarian tendencies 
as well as its adherents to the traditional faith? The State had said, “ Let both 
portions of French Protestantism agree to ask for a General Synod, and I will 
convene it.” This was the indispensable condition ; and thus it became a question 
whether, and by what means, the Liberal party could be brought to join with the 
Evangelicals, that both might petition the State to convoke the National Synod. 

This latter course had already commended itself to a small number of the 
Provincial Synods, notably that of Normandy ; and Pasteur Bersier was its most 
eloquent and influential advocate. A few days before the meeting of last Novem- 
ber, Pasteur Bersier published a tract setting forth his views as to a possible 
union with the Liberals, on certain grounds. This tract excited much discussion, 
and the question thus raised proved to be the most important one of the Synod. 
As the principal arguments of Pasteur Bersier’s treatise were used by him in 
the ensuing debate, we shall not now analyse the document, but proceed to 
reproduce the author’s reasoning, which, from the very first, met with strenuous 
opposition. At the opening of the Synod, M. Bersier explained his views in a most 
eloquent manner. He thought that, in organising unofficial Synods, the present 
meeting would be entering on dangerous ground, by excluding all hope of speedily 
obtaining an official Assembly. He pleaded, therefore, that this meeting should 
content itself with ascertaining whether an agreement with the Liberals were 
possible ; should this be the case, it would then be the Synod’s duty to nominate a 
commission, whose function would be to negotiate with the “ Liberals” for the 
purpose of obtaining from Government the authority to convene a National Synod. 

This motion was immediately opposed by M. Monnier, president of the con- 
sistoire (presbytery) of St. Quentin. Without going directly against M. Ber- 
sier’s idea, he thought that, as this meeting had been called together for the 
purpose of ‘rallying the Ev: angelical forces, it w ould be most imprudent that it should 
separate without establishing, for the future, at least a provisional organisation, 
after which measure the Assembly could commence studying and discussing M. 
Bersier’s propositions. A committee of twenty members was then nominated, to 
prepare and bring up a report on the respective plans of MM. Bersier and Monnier. 
The work of the ‘committee lasted several days, and a good deal of practical busi- 
ness was disposed of during the interval. “We shall, however, come at once to 
that meeting at which the gravest question was discussed, and the most important 
resolutions passed. 

The report on M. Monnier’s project was first presented, viz. the organisation 
of the unofticial synod, provision being left for its replacement, if possible, by an 
official one. It was resolved that another Assembly should be called together 
within two years, if, during the interval, the Reformed Church had not regained 
the sanction of the State to convene her national synods ; moreover, that another 
session of the present delegates might be convened, if necessary, during the 
interim. The formation of a general Sustentation Fund was commenced, and 
other measures adopted, to blend together the hitherto scattered members of the 
Reformed Church. Whatever happens, our Church will, in future, form a united 
front, and possess a cohesion of which she has been deprived ever since the time 
when, under the fire of persecution, she was vivified and strengthened in her 
inward life by the grand re-organisation of which, during last centur , Antoine 
Court was the promoter. 

M. Bersier’s scheme, based upon the petition of the Norman Presbyteries, to 
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which allusion has heen made, was now brought forward for examination. This 
problem is a most difficult one, and we should be slow to say that the eminent 
orator has successfully solved it. The following are the leading features of 
M. Bersier’s project, as explained by himself in his tract, and in the discussion 
resulting from the report presenting by M. Babut in the name of the Committee :— 
What is the stumbling-block which prevents the “ Liberal” element from being 
able to coalesce with the Evangelicals? It is not (if we rightly understand M. Ber- 
sier) the Confession of Faith, drawn up by the Synod of 1871, but the obligation 
laid on each candidate for the ministry, to profess adherence to it before being 
ordained, One important concession is demanded by M. Bersier from the Liberal 
party—namely, the acknowledgment that this Confession truly expresses the 
traditional faith of the Church. In return for this, he would be prepared to allow 
a certain laxity in the application of these standards at the ordination of ministers 
in different presbyteries. As, however, groups or minorities of Evangelicals are 
to be found in rationalistic presbyteries, and vice versd, these minorities would be 
free to choose pastors holding their own peculiar views, who would have a right 
to give their opinion in the presbytery, but no vote ; the expenses of salary, &c., 
to be borne by the minority. Thus, in M. Bersier’s opinion, the crisis from which, 
in common with many others, the Reformed Church is suffering, would be in a 
great measure assuaged. Rationalism would be limited to its own domain, and 
would at least be brought to acknowledge the traditional faith of the Church ; 
moreover, there would be room for entertaining strong hope that the Evangelicals, 
now a minority in certain presbyteries, would gradually become a majority. 
M. Bersier apparently considers Rationalism as a passing phase in the history of our 
Church, as a disease which may be cured by a gradual process of elimination, 
through the healthy working of the whole ecclesiastical body. Opinions may 
differ as to this theory, yet all will agree with M. Bersier in holding—to use his own 
words—that “l'avenir sera au plus croyant” (the future will belong to the most 
faithful and believing). From this stand-point, it was natural that M. Bersier 
should consider the unofficial Synod as merely a stepping-stone towards the con- 
vocation of an official one, and that he should desire the work of the present 
Assembly to be limited to the nomination of delegates, who might come to an 
understanding with the Liberal party on the basis just stated. 

Such, however, was not the feeling of the great majority of the Synod, and the 
Rev. C. Babut, of Nimes, was the true exponent of the prevailing impression, 
when, in name of the Committee, he answered the arguments of Pasteur Bersier. 
We need not introduce M. Babut to our readers. They have already made his 
acquaintance as a writer in these pages. We owe to him the most able and 
exhaustive report which has yet been written on the state of our Church, and 
which was read by him at the Basle Congress, A nephew of the great Adolphe 
Monod, a student under Rothe and other German theologians, alike distinguished 
as a scholar, preacher, and parochial minister, Pasteur Babut may well be regarded, 
especially since last Synod, as one of the foremost leaders of the Evangelical party 
in the Reformed Church. Ina short and lucid speech, M. Babut answered the 
arguments of M. Bersier. He did not @ priori reject all steps towards concili- 
ating the Liberals, and desired that words of Christian brotherhood should be 
addressed to them by the present Synod ; but, in his eyes, the Evangelical party 
could enter upon no line of conduct whereby fidelity to the Confession of Faith 
drawn up by the last Synod would be in any way compromised. Now, to recog- 
nise the right of presbyteries, within the Reformed Church, to ordain candidates 
for whom Christian life had dwindled down to a mere ethical system, and whose 
theological belief excluded all faith in vital doctrines, would be a flagrant breach 
of trust. To organise, and thus sanction the rationalism prevailing in several 
presbyteries, for the sake of obtaining a purely fictitious unity and the convocation 
of a National Synod deprived of all dogmatic authority, would be infinitely worse 
than continuing to suffer from evils for which we are but very indirectly responsible. 
These considerations had led the Committee to recommend the rejection, at least 
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for a time, of the proposal that the present Synod should nominate delegates to 
open negotiations with the leaders of the Liberal party. A paragraph containing 
a strong exhortation to follow peace and seek unity might with advantage be 
introduced into the ‘“‘ Letter to the Churches,” thus showing the comprehensive- 
ness of the Synod, and making it evident that an Evangelical majority would 
never demand the intervention of the State to enforce its decisions. But these 
were the utmost concessions which could conscientiously be made. 

From the outset of this interesting discussion, it was plain that the immense 
majority of the Assembly was resolved to support the views of M. Babut. 
However, as it was a matter of the gravest importance that the future connection 
between the two parties which divide the Church should be carefully studied, a 
resolution was passed, sending back the question to the Provincial Synods for 
further examination. If proof were needed to show the true unity of purpose and 
harmony of spirit which throughout characterised the proceedings of the November 
Assembly, it would be found in the fact, that, without sacrificing their personal 
opinions, M. Bersier and his supporters seconded this motion. 

It is as yet difficult to estimate what will be the ultimate results of this con- 
ference, difficult also, for one who is a minister of the National Church, impartially 
to judge of the work accomplished; we prefer transcribing, for our friends beyond 
the sea, the remarks of one whose name is familiar to all students of ecclesiastical 
history—the learned author of the “ History of the First Three Centuries of the 
Church,” “The Life of Christ,” &c., Dr. de Pressensé, at present the foremost 
preacher of the French Free Church. He says:—‘The National Church of 
the French Reformation now possesses a truly evangelical church, with its con- 
fession of faith, its central fund, and its discipline. This church will remain 
within the official boundaries as long as those boundaries do not cripple her 
generous aspirations. Time will show how long this will continue to be the case. 
Do we not know, that, in human matters, contradiction is often the cause of 
further progress? What we now see is full of bright promise, and for this we 
thank God from the inmost depth of our hearts.” 


BELGIUM. 
THE RoMIsH CLERGY AND THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION. 
Letter from M. Kennepy ANET. 
(Continued from page 72.) 


In some villages even in Flanders, the opposition to the clergy is openly mani- 
fested. At Vynkdt, a parish containing 2000 inhabitants, a clerical meeting could 
not be held on account of the hostile attitude of the population. At Zeveren, a 
little village with 700 inhabitants, the Communal Council has withdrawn a subsidy 
of 100 francs, which they had been allowing to the curé, because the latter had 
thought fit to refuse to teach the catechism at the school without God—i.e., the 
Communal School. The curé preached such a violent sermon against the school 
and the schoolmaster that a large number of the parishioners stood up, and listened 
to him in a far from sympathetic attitude. As soon as the people had left the church, 
the schoolmaster delivered a discourse in refutation of the curé’s sermon. In 
another place, during a meeting presided over by the burgomaster of the village, 
the schoolmaster made a speech, amidst frequent bursts of applause, in which he 
condemned the priests who, instead of preaching Christ’s doctrine of peace and love, 
sow everywhere the seeds of hatred and discord. A schoolmaster, who had been 
excommunicated by his curé, answered him as follows :—‘ Well, Monsieur le Curé, 
as you condemn me to hell fire, I will go and seek for salvation among the 
Protestants.” A sincere Catholic schoolmistress, questioned by one of our people 
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respecting the impression made upon her by the excommunication pronounced by 
the priest, replied, “ At first I was in trouble about it, but upon reflection I said 
to myself that the curé could only excommunicate me from Church, and not from 
heaven.” 

A small minority of schoolmasters and mistresses have given way to the coer- 
cion of the priests, and have sent in their resignation to the Government. Those 
who remain at their post are deprived of absolution, and, by that fact alone, cease 
to be Catholics, and many other persons will be in the same position. The dean 
of an important parish has excommunicated, wholesale, the members of a Liberal 
Society founded for the furtherance of public instruction. A newspaper lately 
remarked that the proceedings of the clergy would make it impossible to have the 
customary Z’e Deum at the re-opening of the Chambers. A great number of 
functionaries have been excommunicated. Now, Dens, in his Theologia Seminar- 
torum, says that an excommunicated person can neither celebrate Divine service 
nor take part in it. 

The gulf between people and clergy is therefore growing wider and deeper every 
day. “Iam a devout Catholic,” writes a functionary, “and I avow frankly that 
three months ago I should not have believed that the clergy could be capable of 
making such a shop of the Church.” Unfortunately, intelligent and well-educated 
Catholic men pay but little attention to the religious side of the question ; those 
who do pay attention to it, bring to bear upon it an incredible amount of ignor- 
ance ; they are not yet able to understand that the Gospel alone can snatch men’s 
souls from the grasp of the clergy, and free the nation from their influence, 
M. Paul Voituron, a barrister at the Ghent Court of Appeal, has published this 
year a most interesting work, which swarms with errors and prejudices, ‘“ The 
Religious Views of the Liberty Party.” Confounding Christianity with Catholicism, 
he declares it to be hostile to liberty. ‘‘ They affirm, it is true, that Jesus made 
a distinction between civil and religious society, between the State and the 


Church, which had no previous existence. But the texts upon which this state- 
ment rests have not really the meaning attributed to them ; they relate to mystic 
and ultraidealistic notions introduced into Christianity by the Gnostics. On this 
point, the dernonstration of modern criticism is complete.” 


(To be continued.) 


GERMANY. 
THE GENERAL SyNoD—SIGNS OF INTEREST. 


A DEEP and widespread interest has been awakened in all sections of the German 
Church in the proceedings of the First General Synod which met at Berlin in 
October last. The ecclesiastical journals refer to it as a new and hopeful point 
of departure for the Church-—a turning-point in the history of the Prussian 
Church. The official record* of the proceedings of this important Synod has just 
been published, and we hope to have an opportunity of laying before our readers 
some extracts from it which may be of interest, as illustrating the influences which 
are at work in moulding the church-life of Germany ; meanwhile, we avail our- 
selves of the reports and editorial remarks on the proceedings given in the Neue 
Lvangelische Kirchenzeitung.t 

For the first time, the greatest of the Evangelical Churches of the Continent has 
assembled in General Synod, and that not for any temporary purpose, but for 


* Verhandlungen d. ersten ordentlichen Generalsynode d. ev. Landeskirche Preussens, 1880. 
Wiegandt und Grieben. 

+ Representing the Evangelical school of theology and church-life. Edited by Professor 
Messner, D.D., of the University of Berlin, 
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the deliberate discussion and settlement of questions vitally affecting her welfare. 
The Prussian Church is now committed to a career of progress. She has entered 
on the path of reformation. She has now a corporate existence—a body for con- 
sultation, an organ for the forming and issuing of laws, a forum for the discussion 
of sacred matters affecting her progress, and a place for warfare against the 
spirit of the world. She is not, as friends and enemies feared or hoped 
during the union controversies (between the Lutheran and the Reformed), 
broken into fragments ; but, strong in her unity, she presents, in opposition to 
the unbelief and the superstition around her, the power and life of the Evangelical 
faith, and of the Reformed Confession. A new era for the Evangelical church- 
life of Prussia now begins. It is on all hands viewed as a special ground 
for rejoicing that, at such a time as this, the old enmity between the Lutherans 
and the adherents of the United Church has ceased,—at least to such an 
extent that a large portion on both sides are now in close and harmonious 
alliance, working together for the upbuilding of the Church of Prussia and 
defending her against her foes, both without and within. The negative tendency 
which showed itself so boldly has brought it home to the consciences of believing 
Christians that they must remain steadfast in the truth if they would reach their 
aim. The attitude of the Left has caused Church parties to change their front, 
and this we regard as a hopeful symptom. The more distinctly the departure 
from the truth on the side of the opponents of positive Christianity becomes mani- 
fest, the more will the impossibility of making any compromise with them appear, 
or of seeking a peace which is yet no peace. In this spirit, the General Synod 
opened its proceedings. 

For half-a-century the subjects of marriage and divorce have been keenly discussed 
in Germany, both in church-circles and in the sphere of politics, and it was only 
to be expected that they would occupy a prominent place in the proceedings of 
the Synod. The conclusions arrived at were favourable to the influence of the 
Church in bringing her action practically to bear on these subjects. Two parallel 
forms to be used by the officiating minister in celebrating marriage, according to 
the circumstances of the parties, were agreed to,—not, however, without opposition, 
some expressing regret that concession was so far made to the civil act. Ministers 
who refuse on conscientious grounds to celebrate any marriage are to be free to 
do so, as also to refuse when the husband, being a Protestant, has given up the 
education of his children to the Romish Church. 

The question of the exercise of Church Discipline against those who despise 
the ordinances of baptism and marriage gave rise to a lively discussion. The 
result is, that discipline may now be exercised, in certain cases, to the exclusion 
from all church privilege. This is a great gain to the Church. There will now be 
seen the operation, to some extent, of the principle that there is a distinction be- 
tween the Church and the world, and that political privileges and Church 
privileges are not identical. The open enemies of the Church will no longer be 
recognised as belonging to the Church. 

Recent circumstances connected with the election of Werner to the pastorate 
of the Church of St. Jacobi, in Berlin, and the action of the Consistory of Branden- 
burg, gave a peculiar interest to the discussion by the Synod of the subject of the 
Election of Pastors, Certain regulations were agreed to, with the view of securing 
perfect freedom in the election, and of checking personal solicitations on the part 
of candidates, 

Besides these, several other questions of importance came up for discussion, 
such as the position of ministers engaged in the Inner Mission, the appointment 
of days of fasting, the revision of the Agenda (i.e., forms of procedure), &c. The 
very fact of the discussions of such subjects, and in so earnest a manner, by so 
large an assembly, cannot but create in the minds of all our readers the deepest 
sympathy with the Church of the German Fatherland. May the great Head of 
the Church inspire and guide all her movements, and give her strength and 
fidelity in her great conflict with unbelief and ungodliness. 
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“Tn looking back,” says the editor of the V. H. K.-Z., “on the General Synod, 
we are warranted in cherishing a feeling of satisfaction that evils which have 
come down to us from the past have been removed, error in matters of Church 
government corrected, and a good foundation laid for the future progress of the 
Church. Yet withal we are constrained to ask, ‘What has the Synod done for 
the greater freedom of the Church from the control of the State?’ The positive 
union proceeds on two fundamental principles—the security of the Confession and 
the independence of the Church. The former, the Synod has vigorously guarded. 
Why has it altogether forgotten the latter? . . . The freedom of the Church is 
just as important as the security of the Confession. The future of the Church 
depends not on the ecclesiastical authorities and the ministers of State, but on 
the fidelity to the truth, and on the self-sacrificing zeal of its members. Let us 
not forget, that at a time when these authorities are so friendly toward the 
Church, State Churchism stands at the end of its epoch. The proceedings of the 
Synod in relation to the necessities of Berlin have made clear the insufficiency of 
this system for the forms of our national life. It holds believers and unbe- 
lievers unnaturally together, it subordinates the Church,to the State, it hinders the 
free unfolding of her strength, and restrains the desire to make sacrifice in her 
behalf. The separation of believers and unbelievers, the setting free of religious 
thought from every external force, the subordination of all her strength to the 
great end of gaining the world over to faith and love,—these are the functions of 
the Church, if she seeks to bring her influences to bear on the social and intellectual 
confusion of the present time. . . . What Vinet strove for, ere the adverse com- 
motions of the time had shattered his ideal, an église libre nationale—a Church 
which comprehends the people, and has regulated relations to the State, but has 
its inner life free from every external encroachment, and the power to frame its 
own laws independently,—that is also our ideal.” 








TURKEY. 
Tue SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL IN TURKEY AND GREECE. 


Letter from the Rev. Dr. THomson, Constantinople. 


THE proposed Conference of all Protestant Missionaries in the Turkish Empire, 
as to the use of the press and kindred topics, has, under the present depression 
and general state of the country, been postponed till 1881, or till further notice. 
Nota thing has been done by the Government towards granting to the Protestant 
community a suitable and legal organisation, all the fair promises of past and 
present Turkish officials notwithstanding, and in the face of their profession that 
they regard Protestants as entirely on an equality with all other classes of 
Christians. But, though suffering inconvenience, Protestants can afford to wait. 
The leaven of truth derives not its pervading power from earthly rulers, and we 
rejoice to know that its progress is not arrested. Both in the capital and from 
the provinces there have been received reports of a fair average circulation of the 
Scriptures among all classes of the population—Moslems and Jews, as well as 
nominal Christians, constantly purchasing the Holy Scriptures, in whole or in part. 
Achmet Effendi, who was arrested for aiding Dr. Koelle in his Turkish trans- 
lations, is still rigorously imprisoned in the dungeons of the palace of the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam, the primate of the Mohammedan faith (not high-priest, for Moslems 
reject, the ideas of atonement and intercession). Notwithstanding all that was 
threatened against him in the Turkish press, which correctly enough exhibited 
the feelings of many Moslems, it is satisfactory to know that he has not been 
subjected to violence, probably because he is related by marriage to influential 
persons in the palace. But it was a sore blow to the fanatical Moslems when a 
member of the Ulema—the highest class of the clergy—and an influential man 
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among them, lent his talents and his example to the cause of Christianity. Ina 
statement which Dr. Koelle made to his fellow-missionaries, he confirmed all that 
I have reported to you, and informed us, besides, that his manuscripts, which 
were seized for examination, and had not then been returned (and have not been 
to this day),* consisted of a translation of part of the Book of Common Prayer 
into Turkish, and of the entire text of a tract, in English, on Christ as the Word 
of God, along with a Turkish translation of a considerable part of it. The object 
ot the tract, Dr. Koelle informed us, was to show that the Koran, in applying to 
the Lord Jesus Christ the title of the Word of God, really admits such a Sonship 
as that for which Christians contend. The tract was drawn up with care, and 
was ready for the press ; and he had reason to believe that it had been translated 
entirely into Turkish, and carefully scrutinised by the Sheik-ul-Islam and his 
council, Let us hope that the truth may have made some impression on their 
minds. 

From Smyrna we continue to receive encouraging reports of a sustained atten- 
tion to Divine truth, both among Jews and Greeks. Mr. Spath, of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, reported lately as many as 117 Spanish Jews attending his 
Saturday service. There are some, too, professedly inquirers, and under special 
instruction, of whom good hopes are entertained. ‘The interest excited among the 
Greeks has been such as to induce the Rev. Geo. Constantine, editor of the 
Athenais, to remove for a time from Athens to Smyrna, with the object of settling 
there, should he find sufficient encouragement. We understand that these hopeful 
symptoms among both Jews and Greeks are largely traceable to an extensive 
tract distribution among all classes, and to exhortations and various evangelistic 
appliances in connection with the Rest, or Christian Coffee-house, recently opened 
in Smyrna by British Christian ladies. 

In this capital, too, the movement among the Spanish Jews seems to be gaining 
new force. The Rev. Mr. Spence, of the Church of Scotland Mission, Hasskivy, 
reports that there are upwards of 100 children attending the school, so that his 
rooms are inconveniently crowded. The religious services also are better attended 
than before. There can be no doubt that this movement is partly intellectual and 
educational, and partly spiritual. It must be met in both of its aspects, and may 
be the precursor of an extensive movement among the thousands of Spanish Jews 
scattered over Turkey. Here, too, the sale of some 1200 copies of the General 
Assembly’s Letter to the Jews seems to have done good, and more recently, the 
labours of Jewish converts among their brethren as colporteurs. 

Nor is Albania to be left behind. I had seen asmall school-book, about a month 
ago, published in a new alphabet, but sold at so high a rate as to have little 
chance of competition with the publications of the Bible and Tract Societies of 
London. Yesterday, a deputation from the Editorial Committee of Albania came 
to express their gratitude for what the Societies have done for the cultivation of 
the Albanian language, to beg that all their further publications might be in the 
new alphabet adopted by the National Editorial Committee, and to request 
literary and pecuniary assistance. In recommendation of their alphabet, which 
is mainly the Roman, with some new and some Greek letters to indicate the 
thirty-six sounds of the Albanian tongue, they produced the printed rules of the 
Committee, in which Moslems, Romanists, and Orthodox Greeks all join, resolv- 
ing to use in future this alphabet only, while they propose to publish several 
literary and educational works. They were particularly grateful to Mr. Christo- 
phorides, the translator employed by the Bible Society, for having prepared 
elegant translations, in Tosk and Gheg, of the New Testament and Psalms, as well 
as other works, and having thus refuted the calumny of the Greeks, that Albanian 
was no language, but a mere barbarous jargon. They further intimated their 
intention to open schools for the teaching of Albanian all over the country, at 


* Jn consequence of strong remonstrance made by Sir Henry Layard, the British Ambassador 
at Comstantinople, the prisoner has been released, but sent to a town in the interior, while 
Dr, Floelle’s papers have been restored.—Eb. C. P. 
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which Moslems, Romanists, and Orthodox would receive the same secular instruc- 
tion. In all this, there is much that is hopeful and encouraging ; but, strong as 
is the patriotic sentiment among that people, it may be questioned whether they 
are not still too ignorant to brave the terrors of excommunication by adhering to 
a course which the Moslem, Romish, and Greek ecclesiastics are all sure to con- 
demn. For the Greek Patriarch has already issued an encyclical, to be read in 
all the churches of his flock in Albania, in which he warns them against the 
operations of this Committee, and has the effrontery to tell the people that their 
mother tongue is Greek, and that they are Greeks, not Albanians! This is 
certainly bold enough ; and not improbably the ultimate result may be, that 
Albania, like Bulgaria and Rumania, may cast off all allegiance to the Greek 
Patriarch. We shall watch with deepest interest the progress of this movement : 
but one thing is certain, that the great want of Albania, for many a day, will be 
Christian teachers, male and female, speaking Albanian, and willing to deny 
themselves that they may lead the youth of this neglected people to Christ. Now 
especially seems the time when foreign aid would be welcomed for the institution 
of normal schools on a thoroughly Christian basis. I should also mention that 
while this Committee desires to see Albania in the possession of political autonomy, 
to which, under due guarantees, the country is as much entitled as Bulgaria or 
Servia, its object is entirely literary and educational; and it is quite distinct 
from the Albanian League, which was formed for political ends, and mainly 
sought to preserve intact the soil of Albania for the Albanian race. 

From central Albania and North Macedonia, reports are still sent of murders 
and robberies. Human life seems to be of little value there, and the state of 
alarm is most painful. Our colporteurs cannot travel from one town to another 
except at the risk of their lives. But for this terror, and its paralysing effect 
on all business, considerable sales of the Scriptures might be effected. 

In Bulgaria, there is peace and security, and the Scriptures are generally 
welcomed. One feature has become prominent in Bible work in Bulgaria since 
the war—the large demand for the ancient Slavic New Testament in schools. As 
Slavic stands to the Bulgarian, Servian, Polish, and other Slavonic languages in 
the same relation as Latin to French, Italian, Spanish, &c., this use of Slavic may 
be for educational and philological purposes, and not for the exclusion of Bulgarian 
from either Church or school. We wish, however, that the latter were supreme in 
both. Plevna was visited in October for the first time since the war, and bought 
a hundred Bibles and Testaments within two days. The Methodist Episcopal 
(American) Mission has several stations in Bulgaria, with two American and 
several native missionaries, and has been active and successful in the dissemination 
both of the Scriptures and of Christian literature. Their headquarters are at Sistof, 
on the Danube. It may be remarked that, while the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has done a noble work for Bulgaria, including Eastern Rumelia and 
Macedonia, as well as for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Servia and Rumania, by pro- 
viding them with the Scriptures in their own languages, and pushing the circula- 
tion as far as the state of education will allow ; and while the Rev. R. Koenig, of 
the Free Church Mission at Buda-Pest, has extended the operations of the London 
Tract Society to these lands—except Bulgaria—they have been almost entirely 
overlooked by the Churches as a field for preaching the Gospel. We have even 
heard this singular neglect urged as a proof that the Christian semi-independent 
principalities were less tolerent of missions than the Turks themselves. This is 
not the case. Turks do not permit missionary operations among Moslems ; and 
their toleration of them among their Christian subjects arises from a desire to 
divide them, or from indifference and contempt. The true explanation is, that 
these lands are scarcely known to Western Europe ; and thus, while the Gospel 
has been carried to far distant heathen lands, those near, half-civilised, nominally 
Christian lands, have been neglected. We do not grudge a single man sent to India, 
China, Africa, or elsewhere ; but we would rejoice to see missionaries sent to 
Rumania, Servia, and Bosnia. 
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Mention has been made of the opposition of the Greek Government and Synod 
to the circulation of the Scriptures in modern Greek. The consequences have 
been most deplorable. The national school teachers, afraid of losing their situa- 
tions with every change of Government, are but too ready to join in vilifying a 
book condemned by the Minister of Instruction, and scarce a single one has the 
courage to defend our modern Greek Bible ; while most of them, it must be con- 
fessed, know nothing of it. From the reports of colporteurs in the Peloponnesus 
now before me, instances might be given of ignorance and fanaticism on the part 
alike of priest, teacher, and people, which could scarcely be matched in any part 
of Turkey, and which seem incredible among a people with the barest profession 
of Christianity. Yet what else can be expected from a Church that chants its 
liturgy, and reads the Scriptures in an unknown tongue, that preaches no sermons, 
and neither gives the Scriptures to its people, nor will let others do so? One 
gleam of hope, however, has dawned upon this dark picture. Last week, an order 
was received from the Rev. Dr. J. G. Bliss, agent of the American Bible Society, 
then in Athens, for three thousand ancient Greek New Testaments, to be used in 
the primary schools, where the pupils would be taught to translate them into 
modern Greek. The explanation of this large and sudden demand is the following. 
There was issued from the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and of Public 
Instruction, on the 24th September last, a circular containing a most important 
provision. After forbidding the use, in the primary schools, of any book or com- 
pilation in Ancient Greek, as being unintelligible to the pupils, Article 5th 
proceeds thus: “ You will introduce in the higher sections, as a reading-book in 
the ancient language, the Sacred Gospel (New Testament) alone, in which, along 
with exercise in reading, the children will inhale the divine aroma of Christian 
doctrine, which also alone, by its heaven-sent truths, is able to enlighten and 
guide man to what is good. The children also, by simple explanation and exposi- 
tion of the more difficult words, will quite easily understand the sacred truths of 
the Gospel, being already assisted both by their religious lessons, and by what 
they hear daily in the church.” 

Some regard this as a step towards the introduction of the Modern Greek Testa- 
ment, and certainly it is better than the utter banishment of the Word of God 
from the primary schools of a professedly Christian country, in which there are 
no Sabbath schools. We trust it may lead to a reversal of the past policy, and 
shall wait patiently. 

Much is said just now about the introduction of reforms into Turkey, and 
special emphasis is laid on getting enlightened and able foreigners into places of 
influence. Those who form such expectations forget that Turkey is theoretically 
a Moslem Theocracy, quite as rigid as the Papacy ever was. Most of its states- 
men cling to this feature in its constitution with the utmost tenacity, as holding 
out the only hope of union and strength. One may as well expect the Pope to 
admit a Protestant among his cardinals, as the Turks to confer real power on 
Christians. Why, they treat their own Christian subjects as foreigners, and 
manage all that concerns them at the Imperial Foreign Office! How much more 
Joreign must they regard Christians of other nations ! 





CALIFORNIA. 
By Rev. J. P. Eapert, San Jose (continued from page 77). 


Tae “CHINESE QUESTION” is a perplexing one, and the position of the Church 
in relation to it is only in part determined. Almost all Christians in the State 
are agreed that it is the duty of the Church to make every effort to Christianise 
the Chinese who are here, but on every other point there are all degrees of differ- 
ence. Some, both ministers and laymen, advocate unrestricted immigration, 
holding America to be “the asylum for the poor and oppressed of all nations,” 
and looking upon this immigration as the providential bringing of a great mass of 
heathens under the influence of Christianity. They look earnestly, and with 
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strong hope, to a time when many of these strange people will go back to China, 
carrying true Christianity into the midst of Eastern idolatry and ignorance. 
Others look upon the advent of this people as a great danger to the Church of 
Christian America, and a great social evil; and ask whether it is “duty or 
religion to stand by quietly, and see our country made the cesspool of the sewage 
of the world?” Since this is one of the most important factors in the problem 
before the Church, as well as the most perplexing question before the State, it may 
be well to present it more fully. There are now about 100,000 Chinese in Cali- 
fornia. Of this number, less than 900 are members of Christian Churches. Some 
of these are intelligent, working Christians, striving earnestly to reach the Bible 
standard of Christian living ; others are ignorant, and not yet free from many of the 
old customs and habits of thought and outward life, which are inconsistent with like- 
ness to Christ. The remaining 99,000 are simply that fraction (about a five- 
thousandth) of China, carried across the sea, and scattered over the fertile fields of 
this new State, or crowded into particular sections of its cities, Their habits are the 
customs of China, modified but slightly by the surrounding civilisation. It is 
doubted by many whether they will ever become Americans. They all expect to 
return, or be taken back, to their own land. They may become Christian Chinese, 
but will they ever, even if born here, become Americans ? 

There is little danger that they will ever come here in such great numbers as to 
menace our political life ; but they may seriously interfere with our industrial 
classes, and must always be, until educated and Christianised, a pernicious element 
in our social life. 

The problem before the Church, then, is as follows :—We have 250,000 native 
Americans, that is, persons born in this country, although about one-half of these 
have one or both parents of European birth ; 100,000 Chinese ; 375,000 other 
foreigners, including 9000 Mexicans, who are Romanists or Materialists, 8000 
French (the only French Protestant Church in California has nineteen members) ; 
7000 Spaniards, Italians, and Portuguese ; 29,000 Germans—four-fifths of whom 
recognise no Church connections, violate (with the Chinese, French, and Italians) 
our Sabbaths with parades and beer-garden festivities, and are mostly avowed 
Materialists ; 75,000 Irish, nearly all of whom are Romanists. 

In the midst of this rapidly-increasing population, scattered throughout a State 
twice as large as Great Britain, in more than 600 congregations, are less than 
30,000 members of Protestant Churches. Can this little handful of Christians, 
many of whom are little more than distant followers of those who follow Christ, 
while many others, again, are so absorbed in money-getting as to have very little 
zeal or time for the Master’s work :—can this little, scattered band overcome the 
great hosts of unresting foes that press it hard on every side? Has it the inspira- 
tion of experienced success, to bid it hail with gladness the pouring in of an un- 
ending stream of reinforcements to its foes, from the infidelity of Germany and 
France, from the Romanism of Ireland, and from the idolatry of China ?—for our 
records show that we get but a very small proportion of any other kind of immi- 
grants from these countries. Has this band of Christ’s followers so thoroughly 
achieved the regeneration and purification of social and business morals of our 
present population, that it can look forth, over both oceans, for new multitudes 
to conquer? Is it said that no human soul is to be considered a foe by the Church 
of Christ, but always to be welcomed as a subject for its ministry? Infidelity is 
not a foe that may become a friend, but enmity itself—an unceasing, unchange- 
able enemy of God and of man’s good. But ignorance also is enmity. And 
Materialism is enmity. Chinese idolatry is enmity. Can these foreign enmities, 
brought to us in foreign languages, be so easily overcome, that the Church of 
Christ in California has nothing to fear? The Head of the Church is the Master 
of the universe, and has His hand on all human, as well as all Divine, affairs ; 
hence, we know His work will finally triumph. But may not Mohammedan 
hordes delay the victory, and even for centuries turn it aside from our State ? 

I do not fear the idolatry of China, however, so much as the Materialism of our 
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own people, and the thousands who come to us from Europe ; yet it is a pro- 
minent and powerful foe for the Church to fight. One germ of true Christianity, 
in any community of souls, is Divine life that must grow to final victory ; but 
may we not mar or delay that victory by our neglect to count all “the cost of 
the war”? For instance, the mass of white labourers, including many in our 
Churches, feel that the Protestant Church has taken the side of the Chinaman, as 
opposed to the white working man. Yet the Church has done for the Chinaman 
only what it has done for the Negro, and Indian, and all oppressed peoples,— 
protested against injustice. But what has been the result? There is a growing 
prejudice against the Church, which may prevent it from reaching the white 
labourer. You see, then, our difficulty. We are divided as to the question 
regarding the number that may be allowed to come here ; we are nearly (but 
ought to be entirely) unanimous that it is the duty of the Church to make every 
effort to educate and Christianise them, and yet accomplish this work, so as still 
to be able to reach and help all other classes. 

Americans naturally feel alarmed when they see our freedom used to endanger 
our institutions, by Europe sending Communists, Mormons, and Papists, and 
Asia sending heathens. Added to these difficulties of the work, there are heavy 
discouragements in the greed for gain, which so absorbs the life of many Christians 
that they have no time all week for serving the Lord, and bring only weariness 
to hear His Gospel on the Sabbath; they so entangle themselves in business, so 
surrender themselves to getting, that their very anxiety and weariness overcome 
all disposition to work for Christ. But there are also very great encouragements. 
The power of the Gospel to transform men’s lives has been demonstrated. There 
are many devoted and capable workers who are ever active in the Master’s 
service, and who uphold, by earnest help, every true minister of Christ, While 
Rationalism and Infidelity are busy circulating their literature, 50,000 children are 
being taught the Word of God. Over 600 ministers are proclaiming the truth as 
it is in Jesus. Scores of Bible colporteurs and tract distributors are carrying the 
Gospel message throughout every county in the State. And behind all these 
agencies, we have the promise of God—and may we never forget it—that Christ 
shall have all things put into subjection under Him. From many indications, we 
believe that a time of greater earnestness and more vigorous work for Christ is 
near. Reader, pray for us. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By the Rev. Dr. Steez, Sydney. 


Tux General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales met on 
the 28th November, 1879, and, after sermon by the retiring Moderator, was duly 
constituted. The Rev. George Grimm, M.A., of Young, was elected Moderator, 
and delivered an able address, in which he referred to questions of interest regard- 
ing the Church and the colony. 

The General Assembly has again affirmed the principle of a Sustentation Fund 
for the support of the ministry. The Rev. J. M. Ross, formerly Secretary to the 
Sustentation Fund of the Presbyterian Church in England, having been on a visit 
to the colony in August last, was invited to address the Presbytery of Sydney, and 
also a meeting of a few laymen, on the subject of the Sustentation Fund. The 
effect of his clear statements was, that twelve laymen guaranteed a sum of over 
£600 a-year for three years to provide a salary for the Rev. J. M. Ross, as general 
agent of the Church for financial and other objects, if the General Assembly should 
appoint him to the office. The matter was brought before the General Assembly 
by overture, and Mr. Ross was unanimously requested to accept the office, at a 
salary of £600 a-year, guaranteed by the subscribers for three years, and £200 
for outfit and passage. Arrangements were also made to give Mr. Ross a seat in 
the Church Courts, as a member of the Presbytery of Sydney. A telegram was 
authorised to be transmitted to him. A hope was also expressed that Mr. Ross, 
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if he accepted the appointment, might aid in getting some ministers for the colony 
to accompany or follow him. A few gentlemen had subscribed liberally for the 
purpose of sending a deputy to the United Kingdom to endeavour to get a supply 
of ministers, and an overture on the subject was introduced before the General 
Assembly. It was resolved that the gentlemen subscribing be cordially thanked, 
and requested to let the matter lie over for another year, as it would then be 
apparent whether Mr. Ross accepted office and secured any ministers. 

The General Assembly was well attended, and its usual reports on Church 
Extension, Missions to the Heathen, Sabbath Schools, excited considerable 
interest among the members. There had been seven settlements during the year, 
and several new churches built and opened. Six or seven catechists have been 
employed to conduct services in districts that could not be supplied with ministers, 
and three of these had the half of their salaries paid by the generous liberality of 
Mr. J. H. Goodlet, one of the elders. Another of our liberal elders, Mr. Joseph 
Panton, who has rendered eminent service in many ways, and especially as con- 
vener of the Psalmody Committee, offered to give a year’s time to assist the Rev. 
J. M. Ross in visiting the various congregations of the Church, for the purpose of 
improving and organising financial arrangements among them, and for getting the 
Sustentation Fund established. 

The General Assembly appointed a minister—the Rev. John Kinross, B.A.— 
as delegate to the second General Presbyterian Council to be held at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kinross has for twenty years been a hard-working and respected minister of 
the Church, and for his general scholarship, accomplishments, and character, was 
elected Principal of St. Andrew’s College, within the University of Sydney, a few 
years ago. He has fulfilled the duties of that office to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, and will ably represent the Church in the General Council. It is hoped 
that an elder may be got to accompany him to the Council. 

The General Assembly sat from the 28th October to the 6th November. One 
of the days was devoted to an Intercolonial Presbyterian Conference. Deputies 
had been expected from Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand, but only two from 
the colony of Victoria made their appearance, These were, however, a host in 
themselves—the Rev. Dr. Macdonald, of Melbourne, for many years the convener 
of the Home Mission of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, and the Rev. James 
Nish, the clerk of the General Assembly of that Church. A movement was 
initiated which, in the course of time, and by the blessing of God, may lead to the 
confederation of the Presbyterian Churches of Australasia. It was resolved that 
another Conference should be held in Melbourne during the month of November, 
1880, at the time of the meeting of the General Assembly there, and while the 
International Exhibition is to be held; and several committees were appointed to 
bring up reports on Codes of Rules, and on the Directory for the various services 
of the Presbyterian Church and on the proposed confederation. The Assembly 
was much gratified with the meeting of the Intercolonial Presbyterian Con- 
ference. 

We have just inaugurated a Fund for Aged and Infirm Ministers, which, we 
hope, will in due time provide for such of our ministers as may be invalided. A 
Widows and Orphans’ Fund has been in existence for ten years. 

As there are several brethren with their congregations, forming the Synod of 
Eastern Australia, still outside of our United Church, a committee was appointed 
to open negotiations with them. They report twelve ministers in their ranks. It 
is to be hoped that these proposed negotiations may be successful, and that here, 
as in other colonies, the Presbyterian Church may soon embrace all who hold the 
Westminster Standards in their integrity. 





